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NEW  LIGHT  UPON  THE  FOUNDING 
OF  GEORGIA. 

xnJlICH  BONNBLL  PHILX.IP8.  Pta.  D. 

Professor  of  Historr  In  the 
UnWersity  of  Mlchlgnn. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont  was 
a  leader  in  promoting  the  colonization  of  Georgia,  and  that 
he  wrote  a  journal  of  the  trustees'  meetings^  which  is  much 
more  detailed  than  the  official  record.  In  addition,  a  vob 
uminous  private  diary  of  his  is  now  being  printed  as  a  public 
document  of  the  British  government.  The  first  volume  of 
this,  which  has  now  appeared,^  containing  about  one-third 
of  the  manuscript  and  covering  the  years  from  1730  to 
1733,  supplements  greatly  the  knowledge  previously  avail¬ 
able  upon  a  wide  variety  of  English  affairs  in  the  period. 
It  reports  elaborately  a  number  of  debates  in  Parliament 
which  the  official  records  have  given  only  in  the  most  frag¬ 
mentary  form ;  it  illustrates  vividly  the  manoeuvering  of  the 
politicians  great  and  small;  it  tells  many  curious  things  of 
life  in  royal  and  aristocratic  circles;  and  it  shows  the  author 
to  have  been  a  high-minded  courtier  as  well  as  an  ardent 
philanthropist,  a  music  lover,  a  collector  of  engravings,  and 
a  devoted  husband  and  father,  yet  enough  of  a  gossip  withal 
to  establish  him  now  as  a  very  notable  diarist.  More  to 

1  This  is  sxtant  onir  for  Uie  years  from  1738  to  1744.  It  was  first  printod 
privately  by  O.  W.  J.  DeRenne  as  one  of  the  Wormsloe  Quartos ;  John,  Earl  of 
Egmont,  A  Journal  of  the  Trueteee  for  eetahliehing  the  Colony  of  Oeorgta  in  AmerU 
ea.  Wormsloe,  1886  (edition  limited  to  49  copies) ;  and  ia  now  more  gsnsrally 
aoMssihle  as  volume  five  of  the  Oeorgia  Colonial  Record*. 

2.  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Manuacripte  of  the  Karl  of  Bgmont, 
Diary  of  Viecount  Percival,  afterward  first  Earl  of  Kgmont.  fol.  1.  1730-1788. 
Presented  to  Parliament  by  Command  of  Hie  Uajeety.  Ijondon,  1920.  pp.  XIX, 
477.  price  two  shillings. 
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the  present  purpose,  the  book  adds  materially  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  knowledge  of  the  inception  of  the  Georgia 
project  and  the  launching  of  the  colony.  At  the  time  the 
diary  opens^  the  author,  then  bearing  the  title  of  Viscount 
Percival  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland^  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age  and  in  the  midst  of  social,  political  and  philanthropic 
affairs.  Prompted,  as  he  relates,®  by  a  desire  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  new  king>  George  II,  he  had  procured  election 
from  a  family  borough  to  the  English  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  had  served  under  Oglethorpe’s  chairmanship  on  the 
Parliamentary  committee  for  investigating  conditions  in  the 
English  prisons.  Furthermore  he  had  long  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Dean  Berkeley*  ho  had  sounght  through  years 
to  establish  a  college  in  America;  and  he  also  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board  of  trustees  who  adopted  the  name  “the 
Associates  of  the  Late  Dr.  Bray”  and  continued  Bray’s 
own  work  in  two  lines,  the  establishment  of  local  religious 
libraries  and  the  conversion  of  negroes  to  Christianity.® 

The  first  two  entries  in  the  diary  concerning  Georgia  pro¬ 
ject  are  so  significant  as  to  call  for  quotation  at  some  length. 
Under  date  of  February  13,  1730: 

I  met  Mr.  Oglethorp  [sic]  who  informed  that  he  had  found  a 
▼ery  considerable  charity,  even  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  vidiich  lay 
in  trustees’  hands,  and  was  like  to  have  been  lost  because  the  heir  of 
the  testator  being  one  of  the  trustees,  refused  to  concur  with  tho 
other  two  in  any  methods  for  disposing  of  the  money,  in  hopes,  as 
they  were  seventy  years  old  each  of  them,  they  would  soon  die,  and 
he  should  remain  only  surviving  trustee,  and  then  might  apply  it  all 
to  his  own  use.  That  the  two  old  men  were  very  honest  and  denrous 
to  be  discharged  of  their  burthen,  and  had  concurred  with  him  to  get 
the  matter  lodged  in  a  Master  of  Chancery’s  hands  till  new  trustees 
should  be  appointed  to  dispose  thereof  in  a  way  that  should  be  ap- 

£  roved  of  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  the 
eir  of  the  testator  had  opposed  this,  and  there  had  been  a  lawsuit 
thereupon,  which  Ogiethorp  had  carried  against  the  heir,  who  appealed 

1  Januarr  8,  1730.  The  diary  was  probably  begun  at  an  earlier  time,  but 
if  80  the  preceding  portions  bare  not  been  preserred. 

2.  He  was  raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Elgmont,  also  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
in  August.  1733. 

3.  Diary,  p.  20.  l^e  pages  of  the  diary  wili  not  be  cited  where  the  dates  of 
its  items  are  ^ven  in  the  text  of  this  study. 

4.  Cf.  Benjamin  Rand,  Berkeley  and  Percival.  Cambridge,  1914. 

6.  Cf.  An  excellent  brief  study.  "The  Philanthropists  and  the  Genesis  of 
Oeorgia",  by  Professor  Vemer  W.  Crane  of  Brown  Vniyersity,  in  the  Amerioan 
Hittorical  Reviev)  XXVII,  63  (October.  1821).  Those  who  became  Oeorgia 
trustees  included  all  the  trustees  of  the  Dalone  will  and  all  of  the  Bray  associates, 
indeed  the  Oeorgia  board  in  its  own  sessions  bandied  the  affairs  of  the  Dalone 
and  Bray  legacies  until  May  1733,  when  upon  discorery  that  this  was  irregular, 
the  three  administrations  were  'separated.  (Diary,  pp.  378-382). 
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against  the  decree;  but  my  Lord  Chancellor  had  confirmed  it,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  able  in  one  year’s  time  to  be  able 
at  law  to  settle  this  affair.  That  the  trustees  had  consented  to  this 
on  condition  that  the  trust  should  be  annexed  to  some  trusteeship 
already  in  being,  and  that  being  informed  that  I  was  a  trustee  for 
Mr.  Dalone’s  legacy,  who  left  about  a  thousand  pounds  to  convert 
negroes,  he  had  proposed  to  me  and  my  associates  as  proper  persons 
to  be  made  trustees  of  this  new  affair;  that  the  old 'gentleman  ap¬ 
proved  of  us,  and  he  hoped  I  would  accept  it  in  conjunction  with 
himself  and  several  of  our  Committee  of  Gaols,  as  Mr.  Towers,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Holland,  Major  Selwyn,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
of  worth,  as  Mr  Sloper  and  Mr.  Vernon,  Commissioner  of  the  Excise. 

I  told  him  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  his  great  industry 
in  recovering  and  securing  so  great  a  charity  and  to  be  joined  with 
gentlemen  whose  worth  I  knew  so  well.  .  .  He  then  .  .  .  said 
that  he  must  tell  me  by  the  way,  the  old  trustees  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  would  as  yet  allow  but  five  thousand  pounds  to  be 
under  our  management,  which  sum  would  answer  the  scheme;  that 
the  scheme  is  to  procure  a  quantity  of  acres  either  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  by  gift  or  purchase  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  plant  thereon 
a  hundred  miserable  wretches  who  being  let  out  of  gaol  by  the  last 
year’s  Act  are,  are  now  starving  about  the  town  *or  want  of  employ¬ 
ment;  that  they  should  be  settled  all  together  by  way  of  colony,  and 
be  subject  to  subordinate  rulers,  who  should  inspect  their  behaviour, 
and  labour  under  one  chief  head;  that  in  time  they  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies  would  increase  so  fast  as  to  become  a  security  and  defense  of 
our  possessions  againt  the  French  and  Indians  of  those  parts;  that 
they  should  be  employed  in  cultivating  fiax  and  hemp,  which  being 
allowed  to  make  into  yarn,  would  be  returned  to  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  grreatly  promote  our  manufactures.  All  which  I  ap¬ 
proved. 

Next  under  date  of  April  I  the  following: 

I  called  on  Mr.  Oglethorp,  who  kept  me  three  hours  and  more  ex¬ 
plaining  his  project  of  sending  a  colony  of  poor  and  industrious  deb¬ 
tors  to  the  West  Indies.  .  .  .Our  business  is  to  get  a  Patent  or 
Charter  for  incorporating  a  number  of  honest  and  reputable  persons 
to  pursue  this  good  work.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  told  me  that  the  number 
relieved  by  the  last  year’s  Act  out  of  prison  for  debt  are  ten  thousand, 
and  that  three  hundred  are  returned  to  take  the  benefit  thereof  from 
Prussia,  many  of  whom  are  woolen  manufactuers. 

These  items  go  far  toward  extinguishing  all  possible 
doubts  that  the  Georgia  project  originated  in  Oglethorpe’s 
mind.^  They  indicate  very  strongly,  in  fact,  that  the  plan 
was  framed  in  all  essentials  before  he  communicated  it  to 
those  who  were  to  be  his  fellow  trustees.  Oglethorpe’s  ac¬ 
count  to  Percival  implies  furthermore  that  it  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  fund,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  “one 
King,  a  haberdasher’’  for  unspecified  charitable  uses  which 


1.  As  to  these  doubts,  see  James  P.  McCain,  Georgia  os  a  Proprietary  Prov¬ 
ince,  pp.  60,  61. 
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suggested  to  Oglethorpe  the  thought  of  a  charitable  colony. 
The  distresses  of  unemployment  among  the  liberated  deb¬ 
tor-prisoners,  however,  were  doubtless  already  a  matter  of 
concern  to  him. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  pas¬ 
sages  quoted  above,  that  the  term  “West  Indies”  was  in 
those  times  often  used  to  include  the  continent  as  well  as  the 
islands;  and  Oglethorpe’s  allusion  to  the  protection  of  the 
English  “possessions  in  those  parts”  against  the  French  and 
Indians  suggests  an  intention  of  a  continental  location  from 
the  first.  Many  times  afterward  the  diary  names  “Carolina” 
as  the  intended  location,  and  curiously  it  does  not  mention 
“Georgia”  until  May,  1732,  the  month  following  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  charter  by  the  king.  The  reason  was  that 
no  name  was  adopted  for  the  colony  until  many  months 
after  the  inception  of  the  project.  Some  of  the  chronology 
in  the  premises  may  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Privy  Council  which  have  somewhat  recently  been  published 
for  this  period.^  It  there  appears  that  the  first  name  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  petitioners  for  themselves  was  “the  Corporation 
for  Establishing  Charitable  Colonys  in  America” ;  and  the 
name  “Georgia”  does  not  occur  until  December  14,  1731. 

The  course  of  events  concerning  the  charter  itself  may  be 
traced  from  Percival’s  diary  and  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  in  combination.  On  July  30,  1730,  Percival  records: 
“we  agreed  on  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Council  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  south-west  of  Carolina  for 
settling  poor  persons  of  London,  and  having  ordered  it  to 
be  engrossed  fair,  we  signed  it,  all  who  were  present,  and 
the  other  Associates  were  to  be  spoke  also  to  sign  it  before 
delivered.”  This  petition  for  a  grant  of  land  and  a  charter 
of  incorporation  was  considered  by  the  Privy  Council 
on  September  17,  1730,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee 
which  in  turn  referred  it,  November  13,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  report  which  this  board  promptly  made,  the 

1.  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  Colonial  Series.  Vol.  Ill,  A.  D. 
ntO-nkS.  Hereford :  Printed  for  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1910.  Price 
ten  sbllllnKs.  The  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  charter  of  Georgia  are  recorded 
in  pages  209-305. 
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intending  trustees  found  some  objectionable  details;  and  on 
January  12,  1731,  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  re¬ 
ferred  it  back  to  the  Board  of  Trade  along  with  proposed 
alterations,  which  concerned  chiefly  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ing  and  removing  civil  and  military  oificers  in  the  colony. 
The  board  then  consented  to  the  vesting  of  this  power  in 
the  trustees,  and  cordially  recommended  the  incorporation 
of  the  petitioners  and  the  grant  to  them  of  the  land  lying 
between  the  Savannah  and  “Alatamaha”  rivers.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  endorsed  this  on  November  18, 
and  advised  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  be  di¬ 
rected  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  charter  accordingly;  and  on 
January  28  the  Privy  Council  adopted  this  recommendation 
of  its  committee.  When  in  the  following  June,  however, 
the  petitioners  were  informed  of  the  terms  of  the  charter 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  its  provisions  concerning  the  terms 
of  the  councellors  in  office,  the  control  of  militia,  and  taxes 
on  import  and  export  trade.’  The  summer  dispersion 
presumably  prevented  a  meeting  of  of  the  associates  until 
September  7,  when  they  determined  to  present  arguments 
against  the  objectionable  features.  In  November  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  had  hopes  of  procuring  a  satisfactory  revision;  but 
when  on  January  19,  1732,  the  Privy  Council’s  committee 
on  “Plantation  Affairs”  voted  in  Percival’s  presence  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  draft  of  the  Charter,  not  all  the  changes  re¬ 
quested  had  been  made.  Percival  adds  to  his  laconic  re¬ 
lation  of  this  episode :  “and  we  concerned  therein  acquiesced 
in  their  pleasure,  though  against  the  grain.” 

All  that  now  remained,  it  was  thought,  was  mere  formal¬ 
ity;  and,  putting  vigorous  pressure  upon  the  crown  officials, 
the  trustees  expected  a  speedy  issue.  But  the  lapse  of  a 
month  without  decisive  action  brought  a  crisis.  Percival 
wrote  on  February  18:  “Perceiving  an  unaccountable  de¬ 
lay  in  the  putting  his  Majesty’s  seal  to  the  Carolina  char¬ 
ter,  .  .  .all  our  gentlemen  concerned  as  trustees  are  much 


1.  Diary  p.  198 
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out  of  humur,  and  some  are  for  flinging  it  up.”  Both  he 
and  Oglethorpe  now  made  stringent  protests  and  inquiries 
in  high  circles,  which  yielded  the  information,  February 
25,  that  the  obstruction  came  from  the  king  himself  on  the 
ground  that  the  charter  did  not  reserve  the  appointment  of 
militia  officers  to  the  crown.  At  a  meeting  hastily  sum¬ 
moned,  the  petitioners  resolved  not  to  accept  a  revision  in 
this  regard,  for  fear  that  it  would  cause  the  colony  to  be 
burdened  with  expensive  placemen  and  impede  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government.  By  much  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
next  few  days  the  influence  of  the  chief  ministers  was  en¬ 
listed  on  their  side;  and  the  king,  having  yielded  his  objec¬ 
tion,  put  his  fiat  upon  the  charter  on  January  26.  and 
formally  signed  it  on  April  21,  1732.' 

The  pressing  problem  now  became  that  of  finance.  As  to 
the  bequest  of  King,  the  haberdasher,  one  of  its  trustees 
had  long  since  developed  doubts  that  the  Georgia  project 
was  consonant  with  the  testator’s  intentions;  and  apparently 
the  Georgia  trust  never  procured  any  part  of  that  fund. 
On  the  other  hand  the  estimate  of  expense  had  not  shrunk. 
Percival  wrote,  April  23,  1732:  ‘‘Captain  Coram,  who 
knew  the  West  Indies  well,  had  declared  to  me  that  we 
could  not  set  out  under  12,000  /.  Mr.  La  Roche  agreed 
we  could  not  under  10,000/.  I  said  that  was  too  little, 
for  every  family  will  stand  us  in  100  /.  at  20/.  a  head 
the  bare  fitting  out  with  tools,  clothes  and  transporting; 
besides  which  we  were  to  maintain  them  in  provisions  a 
year  when  arrived,  to  build  houses  etc.,  and  to  erect  a 
sort  of  fort,  etc.”-  In  default  of  any  prospect  of  copious 
funds  from  private  subscriptions;  concerning  which  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  had  long  since  been  taken,  the  thoughts  of 
the  trustees  were  turning  to  the  public  treasury.  They  now 


1.  Diary,  p.  260.  Tbe  official  date  o(  the  charter  is  June  9,  but  this  merely 
marks  the  completion  of  routine  procedure,  the  afflxlns  of  the  seal.  In  the  interim 
the  trustees  had  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  chief  officers  of  state  for  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  charter  and  proceeded  to  business  as  a  virtually  consUtuted  body, 
though  their  first  formal  session  was  not  held  until  July  20. 

2.  In  the  next  month  Lord  Carteret,  the  veteran  proprietor  of  the  province  of 
Carolina  expressed  the  opinion  to  Percival  that  the  first  settlecMnt  should  be 
begun  with  not  less  than  a  thousand  i>ersons,  with  resources  of  not  less  than 
L20,000  (Diary,  p.  278). 
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devised  a  scheme  of  considerable  adroitness.  Having  pre¬ 
viously  procured  the  approval  of  Walpole  and  the  King, 
they  caused  petitions  to  be  presented  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  May  12,  from  residents  of  Westminster,  Southwark 
and  other  localities  in  and  about  London,  "complaining  of  the 
the  great  abuses  and  mischief  arising  from  vagrants  and  beg¬ 
gars  who  have  no  settlement.  It  was  intended  by  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorp  and  the  other  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  new  intended 
settlement  of  colonies  in  South  Carolina  to  ground  thereupon 
a  motion  for  addressing  the  King  to  grant  10,000  /.  to  us 
for  transporting  those  vagrants  and  beggars  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  South  Carolina,  and  bind  them  to  masters 
we  should  send  over;  but  an  unexpected  opposition  arose 
against  us,"  which  balked  the  plan  for  that  year. 

On  May  10,  1733,  the  question  was  revived  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  a  petition  from  the  Georgia  trustees.  After  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole  had  announced  that  the  king  had  no  objection 
to  the  granting  of  funds  in  aid  of  the  colony.  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyl,  Sir  John  Barnard,  Horace  Walpole  and  Colonel  Bla¬ 
den,  as  well  as  Oglethorpe  and  Percival,  spoke  in  favor  of 
a  grant.  On  the  other  side  Mr.  Whitworth  spoke  against 
the  giving  of  public  money,  and  also  Mr.  Winnington  who 
said  “Our  views  of  raising  wine  or  silk  or  potashes  might 
not  answer,  and  we  should  buy  our  experience  too  dear." 
As  to  Whitworth’s  opposition,  Percival  confided  to  his 
diary;  “I  did  not  wonder  at  it,  for  he  told  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  he  was  against  enlarging  our  colonies,  and  wished 
New  England  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  The  opponents 
were  too  few  to  prevent  the  prompt  appropriation  of  £10, 
000. 

Meanwhile,  in  October,  1732,  although  only  £2000  had 
been  procured  in  subscriptions,*  the  trustees  resolved  to 
plant  the  settlement.  This  resolution  was  against  Perci- 
val’s  judgment;  but  Oglethorpe’s  decision  to  conduct  the 
expedition  in  person  diminished  his  apprehensions.*  The 

1.  These  included  £600  from  directors  of  the  Eiast  India  Company,  £300 
from  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ehigiand,  and  £300  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Eiarl  of  Thanet’s  legacy  (Diary,  p.  392). 

2.  Diary,  p.  203. 
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chief  concern  of  the  trustees  now  became  the  selection  of 
persons  to  be  sent  “on  the  charity”,  the  granting  of  lands* 
and  the  framing  of  laws.  In  these  premises  and  in  Georgia 
affairs  in  general  after  the  summer  of  1733,  the  diary  adds 
little  to  previous  knowledge;  for  on  the  one  hand  the  of¬ 
ficial  journal  of  the  trustees  embodies  all  important  data, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Percival  had  his  interest  now  dis¬ 
tracted  for  many  months  by  other  matters.  There  are 
nevertheless  in  the  diary,  early  and  late,  many  more  Geor¬ 
gia  items  than  have  here  been  noted;  and  no  future  re¬ 
search  may  neglect  the  scanning  of  its  every  page. 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES 
AMONG  THE  CHEROKEES.* 


LINTON  McOEE  COLLINS,  M.  A. 


The  Cherokee  Indians  derived  their  name  from  “Che- 
ra,”  meaning  fire,  according  to  Adair,  which  was  their  re¬ 
puted  lower  heaven.’  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Ethnology,  their  tribal  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Tsalagi,  or  Tsaragi,  the  name  by  which  they  commonly  call¬ 
ed  themselves,  and  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Choc¬ 
taw  “Chilukke,”  meaning  “cave  people,”  in  allusion  to  their 
numerous  caves  in  their  mountainous  country.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

At  one  time  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  the  largest  single 
tribe  of  Indians  in  America.  Their  territory  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  first  known,  consisted  of  all  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  embracing  the 
Ohio  River  on  the  North,  extending  South  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Broad  Rivers  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Tennessee  (or 
Cherokee)  River  and  its  tributary  streams,  from  their 
sources  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals.* 

The  natives  made  two  divisions  of  their  country — 
“Ayrate,”  low  and  “Ottare”  Mountainous.*  The  former 
was  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  River;  the  latter 
on  the  eastern-most  rivers  of  the  great  Mississippi.  Their 
towns  were  always  close  to  a  river  or  creek.  The  lan¬ 
guage  had  three  principal  dialects:  Elati,  or  lower;  middle 
and  Atali,  mountain  or  upper. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  River,  the  Cherokees 
were  confronted  on  the  south  by  the  Creeks,  the  division 

*  Presented  at  the  Eighty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  April  12,  1922. 

1.  Account  of  the  Cherokee  Nation — Adair. 

2.  Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians-C.  C.  Jones;  The  Cherokee  Nation  of  In¬ 
dians —  C.  C.  Royce, — (Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Report  Tr.  1887). 

8.  Aoount  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. — Adair. 
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line  being  Broad  River  and  generally  along  34  degrees 
north;  west  by  the  Muskogee  tribe  and  east  by  the  Ca- 
tawabas.^ 

Traditional,  linguistic  and  archeologic  evidence  showed 
that  the  Cherokees  were  originally  from  the  North,  but 
they  were  found  in  full  possession  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  as  early  as  1540,  when  first  encountered  by  DeSoto 
in  his  march  through  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
engaged  in  several  combats  with  them,  seeking  and  digging 
metal,  especially  gold,  in  their  country.  But  it  was  not 
until  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  that  any  relations 
with  the  colonists  were  begun.  Royce  said  that  traders 
from  Virginia  moved  among  them  as  early  as  1540. 

About  that  time  there  were  eight  thousand  within  the 
nation.  In  1715  they  were  estimated  in  number  about  eleven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  ten,  including  four  thousand 
warriors,  and  living  in  thirty  villages.-  In  1729  they  were 
computed  to  number  twenty  thousand,  distributed  in  sixty 
four  towns,  and  affording  at  least  six  thousand  warriors.* 
Adair  said  that  in  1735  they  were  a  “very  numerous  and 
potent  nation,  with  at  least  sixty  four  towns  and  villages, 
populous  and  full  of  women.” 

In  1739  they  are  said  to  have  received  a  “most  depop¬ 
ulating  shock  by  the  small-pox”  and  rum,  which  according 
to  Adair,  reduced  them  one  half  after  a  years  time.  The 
weight  of  authority  is  that  they  lost  one  thousand  warriors. 
This  decrease  was  steady  until  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  for  they  lost  heavily  in  the  encounters  with  the 
whites. 

In  1810  the  state  of  Georgia  was  composed  of  thirty 
nine  counties,  with  a  population  of  approximately  225,000. 
The  Cherokees  occupied  16,815  square  miles,  their  terri¬ 
tory  being  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  and  ninety-nine  and 
one  half  miles  broad.  The  Creeks  at  that  time  occupied 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  one  square  miles, 
which  was  one  hundred  and  forty  two  miles  long,  by  one 

1.  Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians — C.  C.  Jones. 

2.  The  Cherokee  NaUon  of  Indians — Royce. 

3.  History  of  Georgia — Stevens.  Vol.  I,  p49. 
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hundred  five  and  a  half  broad.  Therefore,  the  area  of 
Georgia  that  was  laid  out  by  white  people,  was  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  square  miles,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  thirty  miles  across.  This  was 
less  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  By  1825,  through  various 
cessions,  the  Cherokees  had  ceded  a  good  portion  to  the 
state,  but  still  owned  9»537i920  acres  of  land  in  northwest 
Georgia.  There  were  at  that  time  about  nine  thousand 
Cherokees  within  the  nation.'  By  the  time  of  removal, 
there  were  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  two.* 

The  treaty  relations  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  colo¬ 
nists  began  as  early  as  1721,  when  jealousy  of  French  ter¬ 
ritorial  encroachments  persuaded  Governor  Nicholson  of 
South  Carolina  to  invite  the  Cherokees  to  a  congress  with 
a  view  to  conclusion  of  peace  and  restoration  of  the  trade 
relations.  At  that  time  an  agent  was  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  affairs.* 

The  first  intercourse  with  the  English  had  been  as  early 
as  1623  when  the  English  in  Virginia  massacred  a  number 
of  Cherokees,  and  in  1666,  when  the  Virginians  first  came 
in  contact  with  them.  In  1693,  twenty  chiefs  of  the  nation 
went  to  Charleston  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Carolinians 
against  the  Etaws  and  the  Congarees.^  In  1712  they  fur¬ 
nished  two  hundred  warriors  to  South  Carolina  in  her  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  Tuscaroras. 

In  1729  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  states:  North 
and  South  Carolina.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  Cherokees.  Sir  Alexander  Cununing 
was  sent  over  by  Great  Britian  in  1730  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  which  was  made  with  both  states  on  April  3  of  the 
same  year.  The  Indians  acknowledged  themselves  dutiful 
subjects  of  King  George  II,  and  at  Sir  Alexander  Cum¬ 
mings’  request,  six  or  seven  warriors  went  to  England  to 
do  homage  to  the  king.  They  were  received  in  court  and 
on  June  30,  1730,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover,  whereby 

1.  0«orsla  Baptist  Compendiam.-t Compiled  by  The  Christian  Index  -1881) 

2.  Report  ot  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Preface,  p.  IX. 

3.  The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indiana. — Royce^ 

4.  History  of  Oeorgla-SteTens. — Vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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the  Chcrokees  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  King 
and  his  successors  agreed  to  trade  only  with  English  and  to 
permit  only  English  to  live  among  them.^ 

Soon  after  Georgia  was  established,  Oglethorpe,  laid  out 
the  town  of  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  River  as  a  trade  cen¬ 
ter  and  gateway  to  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Augusta  was  al¬ 
so  headquarters  for  furnishing  the  English  among  the 
Cherokees  with  ammunition  to  prevent  the  French  from 
secured  their  aid.*  There  was  also  a  road  built  from 
Savannah  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  through  Augusta. 
Large  numbers  of  the  Cherokees  came  annually  to  Augusta 
to  trade  with  the  Georgians  and  Carolinians  for  powder 
and  lead,  and  more  especially  for  rum.*  The  majorty  of 
the  Cherokees  still  went  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  which  was 
a  large  Spanish  trading  center."* 

Occasional  strife  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians 
occurred,  but  the  greatest  trouble  of  the  colonists  lay  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  out  the  influence  of  the  French.  As 
early  as  1736,  the  French  had  sent  a  German  named  Chris¬ 
tian  Priber,  among  the  Cherokees  to  secure  their  aid  a- 
against  the  English  and  to  organize  their  government  on  a 
civilized  basis.  This  mission  failed,  but  after  a  number  of 
attempts,  in  1759  the  French  finally  secured  their  sym¬ 
pathy  in  a  war  against  Great  Britain.  They  moved  a- 
gainst  the  English  in  South  Carolina  in  1759,  but  Governor 
Littleton  defeated  them  and  forced  them  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  in  1760,  agreeing  to  kill  all  resident  Fenchmen.® 

The  Cherokees  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars  from  17  ii  til  1716.*  Mean¬ 
while  the  French  became  formidable  competitors  for  the 
Indian  trade.  Through  their  trading  posts  in  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile  they  continually  took  advantage  of  the  Chero¬ 
kees.  Ther  efforts  amounted  to  very  little  until  1759  when, 
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after  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  a  number  of  the  Chero- 
kees  deserted,  and,  by  their  misconduct  in  Virginia  and  the 
slaying  of  twenty-two  whites  in  North  Carolina,  a  number 
of  their  warriors  were  killed.  The  Cherokees  retaliated 
but  were  repressed  for  a  short  time  by  Gov.  Littleton  of 
South  Carolina,  who  held  a  large  number  of  their  envoys 
as  hostages. 

After  this  the  war  became  general.  In  1760  and  in  the 
first  half  of  1761,  the  tribe  gave  much  trouble  around 
Charleston.  In  June  1761,  Colonel  Grant,  with  an  army 
of  twenty-six  hundred,  composed  of  regulars  and  of  the 
South  Carolina  militia,  won  a  decisive  victory.* 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Cherokees  were 
friendly  to  and  aided  the  English,  and  continued  the  strug¬ 
gle  almost  without  interval  until  1794.  Up  until  that  time 
there  had  been  no  serious  disturbance  with  any  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  Georgia.  In  the  first  part  of  the  war,  an  expedition 
under  Colonel  John  Twiggs,  John  Jones  and  Captain  Mas- 
bury  had  been  sent  out,  which  was  victorious.  Earlier  in 
the  war,  the  Cherokees  had  given  trouble  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  along  the  Watauga  Valley,  but  had  been  conquered. 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  all 
suffered  from  the  Indian  attacks.  The  Tories,  who  were 
fugitives,  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  the  Chero¬ 
kees  and  were  continually  stirring  up  strife.  The  Spanish 
under  Alexander  McGilliray,  were  trying  to  extend  their 
influence.  All  these,  with  various  other  reasons,  caused 
the  prolongation  of  the  Indian  troubles.  In  1793,  Sevier, 
with  a  band  of  East  Tennesseans,  and  in  1794,  Robertson, 
with  a  party  of  West  Tennesseans,  overcame  the  offending 
Cherokees,  burning  their  villages  and  killing  without  mercy. 
From  that  time  the  Cherokees  were  peaceful.* 

Among  the  last  treaties  made  under  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  was  that  of  July  1871,  between  the  Cherokees  and 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.*  At  that  time.  Major 

1.  BvMtt-History  of  Uio  United  SUtea,  p.  26S 

2.  Personal  Papers,  Nathaniel  Qreen,  Mss.  Library  of  Congress.  This  treaty 
of  1871  is  not  mentioned  in  list  of  treaties  published  in  the  American  State 
Papers- (Indian  Affairs) 
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Nathaniel  Green  was  in  command  of  the  Southern  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Cherokees  had  been  continuing  hostilities  with 
the  whites  in  these  states  for  some  time,  but  after  inter¬ 
ference  by  Major  General  Green,  had  sued  for  peace. 

The  following  men  were  appointed  from  Virginia  as 
delegates:  William  Christian,  William  Preston,  Arthur 
Campbell  and  Joseph  Martin.  Robert  Severe,  John  Se¬ 
vere,  Evan  Shelby,  Joseph  Williams  were  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  These  men  were  to  meet  the  Indians  “for  the  purpose 
of  treating  on  the  adjustments  of  the  respective  limits  of 
each  party;  and  exchange  of  presents;  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities;  conclusion  of  a  peace;  and  one  thing  else,  for  the 
establishment  of  harmony  and  understanding  between  the 
contending  parties  as  might  seem  proper.”^ 

Five  hundred  Indians  came  to  an  island  in  Holston  River 
in  June,  but  because  of  an  insufficient  number  of  commission¬ 
ers  from  the  United  States,  the  meeting  was  postponed  un¬ 
til  July  26.  On  that  date  the  parties  began  their  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  usual  formalities:  smoking,  shaking  hands, 
and  exchange  of  gifts. 

The  Cherokees  were  assured  by  Colonel  Christian  that 
the  treaty  was  for  all  thirteen  states,  Georgia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  others,  and  that  if  they  “raise  a  hatchet  against 
one,  raise  against  all”  for  “we  are  one  people  linked  to¬ 
gether.”  Colonel  Severe  told  them,  “it  is  want  of  acquain¬ 
tance  that  we  have  disliked  you.” 

Much  was  said  concerning  the  exchange  of  prisoners  that 
were  being  held.  It  was  later  agreed  that  they  would  re¬ 
turn  all  whites  held  in  thirty-six  days.  It  was  here  too, 
that  for  the  first  time,  the  question  of  establishing  schools 
in  the  Indian  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  boys, 
was  discussed.  One  Tassell,  the  leader  of  the  Cherokees. 
laid  before  the  commissioners  the  Indian  claims  to  the  land 
they  were  then  “standing  on”.  According  to  the  treaty 
drafted  at  the  same  place,  1777,  their  claim  was  justified, 
and  the  United  States  commissioners  admitted  their  owner- 


1.  0«orgia  and  State  Righta — Phillips ;  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians — Rojrce. 
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ship  and  promised  to  “protect  and  save  it”  for  them.  After 
that  permanent  boundaries  were  fixed. 

There  were  a  number  of  English  living  among  the  Chero- 
kees  who  advised  war  with  the  colonies,  because  they  were 
people  “possessed  of  evil  spirits.”  Tassell  and  Clanuseh 
denounced  this,  admitting  their  surprise  and  telling  the 
whites  that  their  country  was  forever  open  to  them,  asked 
an  ideminity  from  North  Carolina  for  their  former  en¬ 
croachments. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  the  Cherokees 
were  unable  to  agree  to  the  treaty,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
The  Governor  of  Virginia  appropriated  200,000  pounds  of 
Virginia  money  for  an  agent,  the  expense  of  making  the 
treaties,  and  for  ammunition,  powder  and  lead,  which  was 
to  be  donated  to  the  Cherokees  for  their  winter  hunt. 
After  this  there  were  no  treaty  relations  with  Virginia  un¬ 
til  January  7,  1806,  when  Long,  or  Great  Island,  in  Hol- 
ston  River,  was  ceded  to  the  whites.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  Cherokee  land  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  There  were, 
however,  a  number  of  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokees,  in  which  there  were  cessions  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  Cherokees  ceded  to 
Georgia,  May  31,  1783,  land  between  the  Oconee  and  Tug- 
alo  Rivers.’  This  was  the  last  treaty  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  North  Georgia  was  being  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped  and  settled,  and  new  lands  were  in  demand.  Fre¬ 
quent  conventions  were  held  by  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Cherokee  chieftains,  at  some  of  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Georgia  were  present.  But  the  tribe  held 
fast  to  its  land.  In  1785,  by  the  Treaty  of  Hopewell,  the 
Cherokee  Nation  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  that  all  treaties  were  made  with 
the  Federal  Government,  each  time  a  specified  boundary  be¬ 
ing  fixed,  and  the  United  States  solemnly  guaranteeing  to 
the  Cherokees  all  their  land  not  therein  ceded.’ 

After  1795  no  considerable  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tion  was  at  any  time  seriously  inclined  to  war.  They  be- 


1.  Indian  Affairs,  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  II. 
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gan  to  take  up  various  pursuits  and  industrial  careers.  The 
old  nomadic  life  was  given  up  for  agriculture  by  many,  the 
forests  were  cleared  and  the  lands  were  cultivated. 

The  Cherokee  land  was,  according  to  Worcester,^  the 
best  cotton  land,  and  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
in  1793,  the  price  of  cotton  went  up,  and  consequently  be¬ 
came  the  main  crop  of  the  Cherokees.  In  fact  though,  the 
Creek  lands  were  better  adapted  to  cotton,  with  the  then 
prevailing  system  of  agriculture.  When  the  Creek  lands 
had  been  secured  for  settlement,  the  state  authorities  be¬ 
gan  to  make  strenuous  efforts  toward  expelling  the  Chero¬ 
kees.  Thereafter,  during  the  intervening  years,  until  their 
removal,  moderate  steps  were  taken. 

As  will  be  shown,  they  became  the  most  enlightened  tribe 
of  Indians  in  America.  This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  who  established  vocational  schools  among 
them,  and  to  the  whites,  especially  the  Tories,  who  had 
taken  up  their  residence  among  the  natives. 

The  Cherokees  established  a  constitution  and  form  of 
government,  the  leading  features  of  which  they  borrowed 
from  the  United  States.  They  divided  their  government 
into  three  separate  departments,  legislative,  judicial  and  ex¬ 
ecutive.  They  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  both  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal,  and  directed  eight  district  courts,  with  circuit  judges, 
to  expound  and  apply  them.  They  had  a  Superior  Court 
which  met  annually  in  their  capital.  New  Echota,  to  which 
decisions  might  be  appealed.  Their  legislative  branch  of 
government  consisted  of  two  houses,  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  or  upper  house,  with  thirteen  members,  and  the  National 
Council,  the  representative  bodv  of  the  people,  with  thirty- 
two  members,  besides  the  speaker.  The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  two  principal  chiefs,  who  held  office  during 
good  behavior.^ 

One  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  civilization  came  in 
1825,  when  Sequoyah,  George  Guess,  an  illiterate  half 

1.  Letters  are  in  possession  of  Hiss  Alice  Robertson,  Member  of  Congress 
(mm  Oklahoma,  who  is  a  granddaughter  of  Worcester. 

2.  Compiled  from  the  laws  and  the  con°titutlon  as  printed  in  the  Oberokea 
Phoenix  their  national  organ,  1828-1834. 
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breed,  invented  the  Cherokee  alphabet  of  eighty-six  syl¬ 
lables.  He  had  heard  of  the  “whites  talking  leaf”  on  which 
they  could  put  down  a  “talk”  and  “it  would  stay  there.” 
He  first  attempted  it  by  writing  with  a  flat  stone,  making  a 
mark  for  every  word.  Soon  he  had  several  thousand  marks 
for  every  word  he  knew.  This  necessitated  his  dividing  the 
words  into  parts,  whereby  one  character  would  answer  for  a 
part  of  many  words.  Then,  assisted  by  an  English  spell¬ 
ing  book  he  knew  nothing  of,  he  adapted  the  alphabet  to 
his  use,  by  making  figures  that  could  be  easily  written.^ 

As  early  as  1803,  President  Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  the 
question  of  emigration  its  first  official  impulse.®  But  it 
was  not  until  1 808  that  any  actions  was  taken  by  the  Chero- 
kees.  In  that  year  a  number  of  the  tribe  visited  the  west¬ 
ern  land  at  the  suggestion  of  Return  J.  Meigs,  agent  for 
Indian  Affairs.  They  were  favorable  to  removal,  but  action 
was  postponed.  They  sent  two  delegations  to  Washington 
in  that  year,  one  from  the  upper  towns,  which  asked  for  a 
permanent  allotment  of  their  proportion  of  the  lands  that 
they  might  settle  down  in  perpetuity,  and  follow  a  civilized 
life.  The  delegation  from  the  lower  towns,  which  repre¬ 
sented  only  one-third  of  the  nation,  asked  for  an  exchange, 
that  they  might  go  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
could  indulge  in  their  hereditary  passion  for  the  wigwam 
and  chase.  According  to  Meigs,  there  were  two  thousand 
willing  to  go,  but  the  governor  was  then  unable  to  finance 
their  removal.  Again  in  1 8 1 1  an  attempt  was  made  which 
failed.  Meanwhile  small  families,  or  groups  of  individuals, 
continued  to  emigrate  westward. 

According  to  Royce  the  very  first  actual  emigration  took 
place  in  1815,  soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Hopewell.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  dissatisfied  Cherokees  descended  the  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  pirogues,  reached  and  as¬ 
cended  the  St.  Francis  in  Louisiana,  then  possessed  by  Spain, 
where  settlement  was  formed.  In  a  few  years  these  moved 
to  a  more  satisfactory  location  on  White  River.  There  a 

1.  P.ppart  on  the  Indian  Tribea-Paciflc  R.  R.  Documenta. 

2.  Ehicyclopedla  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  3 ;  article  by  Lewis  Spence. 
MTths  of  the  Cherokees-Moner. 
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colony  was  founded  and  they  were  joined  by  other  dissatis¬ 
fied  eastern  brethren,  until  by  1817  there  were  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  In  1822,  three  Cherokee  chiefs  were 
in  Mexico,  seeking  a  contract  with  the  Governor  for  lands 
in  Texas.  They  were  Boles,  Fuldo,  and  Nicolet.  Later 
a  number  moved  into  that  state. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Cherokees, 
the  activities  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  influence  to¬ 
ward  emigration. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES. 

The  original  religion  of  the  Cherokees  was  a  polythe¬ 
istic  zoolatry,  or  animal  worship.  The  first  religious  be¬ 
liefs  that  we  can  discover,  show  that  they  recognized  neither 
a  paradise  nor  a  place  of  punishment,  neither  a  Supreme 
Being  nor  a  Spirit  of  Evil.  Whipple  said,  “the  Cherokees 
know  nothing  of  the  Evil  One  and  his  domain,  except  what 
they  have  learned  from  the  white  man.’’^ 

All  of  their  gods,  neither  good  or  evil,  dwelt  in  Galu- 
lati,  or  the  upper  world  above  the  sky.  The  Cherokee  tribe 
consisted  of  seven  clans:  Wolf,  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  important;  Deer;  Bird;  Paint;  Ani-Sahami;  Ani-Ga- 
Tagawi  and  Ani-Ga-Lahi.  These  tribes  were  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  ritual  prayers.  There  were  with  the  early 
Cherokees  four  types  of  gods;  viz;  animal  gods;  elemental 
gods,  such  as  the  sun,  water,  fire,  winds,  clouds  and  frost; 
inanimate  gods,  stones  and  flint;  and  anthropomorphic  gods, 
thunder,  in  person  of  “Red  Man”  and  “Red  Woman.”  This 
was  a  type  of  higher  pantheism,  though  the  animal  gods 
were  of  more  importance.  The  Cherokees  connected  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  with  colors  and  superstitions.* 
To  the  Cherokees,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  religion  entered 
into  every  phase  of  life.  They  had  a  complete  priestly 
system  at  one  time,  known  as  Shamans.  These  were  highly 
jealous  of  the  white  physicians.  The  heart  of  the  whole 
ancient  belief  centered  about  the  medico-religious  methods 

1.  Manuscript  In  the  De  Renne  Ubrnry-SaTannah.  Oeorgla. 

S.  Hiatorr  of  the  Mimtlons  of  the  MoraTlan  Church-J.  T.  Hamilton. 
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of  these  Shamans,  such  as  bathing,  bleeding,  rubbing  and 
blowing. 

Though  a  great  many  of  the  original  beliefs  of  the 
Cherokees  were  retained,  the  first  effect  of  the  missionaries 
upon  them  was  the  evolution  of  their  faith  into  that  of 
Christianity  by  gradually  merging  the  two.  This  was  done 
through  their  efforts  to  decentralize  their  religious  power, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  socio-religious  organizations. 
These  had  an  initiation  and  ritualistic  exercises  which  were 
said  to  resemble  present  free-masonry.  The  Priest,  or 
Shaman,  was  at  the  head  of  these  organizations.  Mc¬ 
Gowan  states  that  from  the  most  remote  times  one  family 
was  set  aside  for  the  priestly  office.  The  family  of  Nico- 
tani  was  the  first  known  to  the  whites.  They  were  mas¬ 
sacred  when  the  missionaries  pointed  out  to  some  of  the 
Indians  how  they  were  abusing  their  office. 

A  large  number  of  the  Cherokees  always  clung  to  their 
original  beliefs,  however;  Christianity  spread  over  the  na¬ 
tion  and  through  its  effects  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years  they  were  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  tribe  of  Indians  in  America. 

Elias  Boudinot,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts 
and  advocates,  said  in  Savannah  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  May  26,  1826,  the  following  in  regard  to  the 
religion  of  the  Cherokees : 

“The  Cherokees  have  had  no  established  religion  of  their 
own  and  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  we  may  attribute  in 
part  the  facilities  with  which  missionaries  have  pursued  their 
ends.  They  cannot  be  called  idolaters,  for  they  never  wor¬ 
shiped  images.  They  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
Creator  of  all,  the  God  of  the  white,  the  red  and  the  black 
man.  They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit 
who  resided,  as  they  thought,  in  the  setting  sun,  the  future 
place  of  all  who  in  their  life  time  had  done  iniquitously. 
Their  prayers  were  addressed  alone  to  the  Supreme  Being 
and  which  if  written  would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  display 
much  sincerity,  beauty  and  sublimity.  When  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  Cherokees  were  in  full  force,  no  warrior 
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thought  himself  secure  unless  he  had  addressed  his  guard¬ 
ian  angel;  no  hunter  could  hope  for  success  unless  before 
the  rising  sun  he  had  asked  the  assistance  of  his  god  and  on 
his  return  at  eve,  he  had  offered  his  sacrifices  to  him.”^ 

Early  in  colonial  history  we  have  record  of  the  beginning 
of  missionary  effort  on  the  part  of  some  individuals.  As 
aforesaid,  Christian  Priber,  who  was  probably  a  Jesuit,  did 
the  first  mission  work  among  them  as  early  as  1736. 

The  Moravians,  as  a  sect,  were  the  first  to  undertake 
mission  mork  among  them.  Sprangeberg  secured  grants 
of  land  from  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  sole  object  of  commencing  missions  among  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees.  A  group  of  them  reached  Savannah 
on  Feb.  6,  1735.® 

In  1740  John  Hagen  visited  among  the  tribes,  and  again 
in  the  sixties,  Ettwein  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the 
head  chiefs  at  Bethabara.  Both  of  these  missions  failed 
and  it  was  probably  because  of  the  very  unsettled  state  of 
the  country.  Nothing  else  was  attempted  until  soon  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Martin  Schneider  visited  the 
Cherokees  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  1783,  but  his  mis¬ 
sion  also  failed  because  of  the  ill  will  toward  the  colonists. 

In  1799  and  1800  journeys  of  exploration  were  under¬ 
taken  with  encouraging  results  by  Abraham  Steiner  and 
Frederick  Christian  Von  Schweinitz,  of  Salem.  With  the 
aid  of  Captain  Butler,  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  great 
council  of  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  Indians 
was  gathered  at  Tellico  Blockhouse  on  Sept.  23,  1800,  and 
they  were  able  to  arrange  for  a  mission  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  James  Vann  and  Charles  Hicks,  two  Cherokee 
chiefs.  This  was  permanently  established  in  April  during 
the  year  of  1801,  by  Steiner  and  Gottlieb  Byham  at  Spring 
Place,  which  is  now  the  county  seat  of  Murray  County 
Georgia. 

Many  obstacles  were  presented,  especially  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  Cherokee  language  and  the  lack  of  an  intepre- 

1.  The  Hlstoir  of  the  Missions  of  the  Moravian  Church — Hamilton. 
American  Bosrit  "f  Poretrn  Missions  (pamphlet) 

2.  The  Cairlstian  Index,  Vol.  4. 
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ter,  and  the  mission  progressed  slowly.  However  the  In¬ 
dian  Council  decided  in  1 803  to  make  the  school  permanent. 
In  1804  there  were  six  scholars.  John  Wohlfarth  suc¬ 
ceeded  Steiner  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1805  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gambold.  The  first  Cherokee  conversion  was 
In  1810,  Margaret  Vann,  daughter  of  James  Vann,  being 
baptized  with  an  impressive  ceremony.  The  next  was 
Charles  Hicks  who  afterwards  became  a  leader.  Abe  de 
Serra,  in  an  account  of  his  tours  to  the  United  States,  said 
of  this  mission:  “I  saw  there  the  sons  of  the  Cherokee 
Regulus  learning  their  lessons  and  reading  their  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  morning  and  drawing  and  painting  and  assisting 
Mrs.  Gambold  in  her  household  work,  or  Mr.  Gambold  in 
planting  corn.^ 

As  early  as  1799,  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn  of  Tennessee, 
first  introduced  the  subject  of  schools  among  the  Cherokees 
to  the  Union  Presbytery.  In  1803  he  Introduced  the  idea 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
body  appropriated  $200  and  at  his  request  appointed  him 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Cherokees  for  a  peroid  of  only  two 
months.  A  collection  was  further  taken,  amounting  to 
$430* 

Colonel  Meigs,  the  Indian  agent,  assisted  in  gathering 
the  natives  together  for  a  great  council  meeting  to  gain  their 
assent.  More  than  two  thousand  met  at  a  place  selected  near 
the  Hiwassee  River.  In  1804,  the  next  year,  the  school 
was  opened  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  with  twenty-one  pupils. 
This  was  the  first  school  among  the  Cherokees.  In  1807 
there  were  forty-five  or  fifty  scholars,  and  the  interest  and 
desire  for  an  education  among  the  Cherokees  had  grown, 
until  they  plead  for  another  one  to  be  established  in  the 
lower  nation,whIch  opened  with  twenty  to  thirty  scholars. 
Mr.  Blackburn  opened  this  upon  his  own  responsibility,  but 
private  aid  continually  came  in.  After  getting  his  school 
started,  he  gathered  Indians  and  whites  together  for  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation.*  Mr.  Blackburn’s 


1.  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Morarian  CThurch-Hamiiton. 

2.  History  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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school  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812  and 
his  failing  health.  But  some  four  or  five  hundred  Chero- 
kees  were  able  to  read  the  English  Bible  and  there  were 
over  six  hundred  in  circulation. 

In  1816,  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  visited  the  Cherokee 
country  under  a  temporary  commission  from  the  Cherokee 
Missionary  Society.  He  passed  through  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Meigs,  the  chief  of  one 
of  the  clans  and  two  native  Cherokees.  They  told  him  that 
they  had  long  desired  the  establishment  of  schools  and  had 
even  thought  of  “devoting  a  part  of  their  annuity  to  the 
object,  but  in  consequence  of  some  embarrassment  had  felt 
themselves  unable.” 

Upon  the  success  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Kingsbury  asked 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  if  they  would  support  them.  President  Madison 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  advised  him:  “In  the  first 
instant  the  agent  for  Indian  affairs  will  be  directed  to  erect 
a  comfortable  school  house  and  another  for  the  teacher  and 
such  as  may  board  with  him,  in  such  part  of  the  nation  as 
will  be  selected  for  that  purpose.  He  will  also  be  directed 
to  furnish  two  plows,  six  hoes,  and  as  many  axes,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  art  of  cultivation  among  the  pu¬ 
pils.  If  there  are  any  female  students,  also  a  female 
teacher  to  teach  them  to  spin,  weave,  sew;  a  loom,  a  half 
dozen  spinning  wheels,  and  as  many  cards.” 

In  October,  1816,  Mr.  Kingsbury  put  the  object  of  his 
mission  before  the  General  Council  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks.  After  consultation  a  chief  said 
“You  have  appeared  in  our  full  Council.  We  have  listened 
to  what  you  have  said  and  understand  it.  We  are  glad  to 
see  you.  We  wish  to  have  the  school  established  and  hope 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  nation.” 

Another  chief  was  appointed  to  assist  in  selecting  a  site. 
A  farm  was  bought  on  Chickamauga  Creek.  The  mission 
was  called  Brainerd.  Rev.  Kingsbury  arrived  January  13, 
1817.  The  school  was  a  compound  of  missions,  boarding 
school,  and  agriculture  college.  By  June  there  were  twenty- 
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six  natives  and  the  mission  was  rapidly  advancing.  The 
Indians  were  showing  much  interest.  Upon  the  failure  of 
the  government  contractor  to  build  the  houses  agreed  upon 
the  missionary  and  several  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  mak- 
inf  twenty  thousand  bricks,  burning  lime,  digging  cellars, 
besides  the  hardship  of  bringing  their  meals  for  forty  miles. 
L.  S.  Williams  and  Moody  Hall  joined  the  mission  on 
March  7th.  Hall  managed  the  school  and  Williams  the 
business  department.  Mr.  Kingsbury  preached  regularly 
to  an  audience  of  about  one  hundred  and  there  was  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  attracting  large  crowds. 

As  early  as  1801,  some  of  the  local  Baptist  associations 
in  Georgia  were  advocating  a  mission  among  the  Chero- 
kees,  and  for  a  number  of  years  occasionally  a  preacher 
would  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  them  through  an  inter¬ 
preter.  In  1816,  the  Sarepta  Baptist  Association  sent  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  them  and  supported  schools.*  In  1817, 
the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  and  mission  in  western  North  Carolina,  just 
over  the  border  from  Georgia,  at  Valleys  Town.  Rev. 
Humphrey  Posey  was  in  charge.  The  Baptist  school  grew 
very  fast,  and  in  a  brief  time  three  branches  were  estab¬ 
lished.  These  were  Tinsawattee  and  Coosawattee  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  one  Nottle,  in  North  Carolina.  There  were  a 
number  of  native  preachers  at  each  mission.^ 

In  1818  the  Moravians  established  another  station  at 
Oochgelogy,  in  Gordon  County,  Georgia.  By  that  year 
eight  natives  had  gone  to  Cornwall,  Conn.,  for  advanced 
education.  Among  these  were  John  Ridge,  who  had  be¬ 
gun  education  at  Spring  Place.  He  later  went  to  Princeton 
University.® 

On  May  27,  1819,  President  Monroe,  after  the  treaty 
with  the  Cherokees,  visited  the  mission  at  Brainerd.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  work  and  improvements  among 
the  Cherokees  that  he  gave  orders  for  a  much  better  build¬ 
ing  for  the  girls  school,  at  the  public  expense. 


1.  Cherokee  Phoeaix — May  8.  1830,  May  28,  1828. 

2.  Cherokee  Phoeoix>May  8,  1830. 

3.  Christian  Index,  Vol.  4. 
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It  was  also  this  year  that  John  Arch,  who  had  been  one  \ 
of  the  vilest  asd  meanest  of  the  Cherokees,  was  admitted 
at  Brainerd,  after  walking  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  . 
There  was  a  hesitancy  about  accepting  him,  but  through 
his  importunity,  he  was  finally  admitted.  Later  he  per¬ 
formed  a  great  work  among  his  own  people.  During  1819 
the  system  of  local  schools  was  commenced.  In  1820  there 
were  several  new  missions  opened  under  the  American 
Board,  and  again  in  1823  the  Board  had  six  missions  among 
the  Cherokees  three  of  which  were  in  Georgia.  They  were 
Carmel,  Hightower,  and  Haweis.  By  1828  the  Board  had 
eighteen  schools,  according  to  Elias  Boudinot.  There  were 
a  number  of  cases  of  missionaries  marrying  the  converts, 
who  would  change,  or  rather  take,  a  Christian  name  upon 
baptism.  There  was  a  great  desire  evidenced  on  the  part  of 
the  Cherokees  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
given  them.^ 

The  mission  work  conducted  by  the  Methodists  is  quite 
differentiated  from  that  of  the  other  denominations.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conference  of  Tennessee,  Rev. 
William  M.  Mahan  being  superintendent.  They  had  four 
stations,  located  at  the  following  places :  Creek  Path,  Chat¬ 
tooga  Court  House,  Pinelog,  and  Oochgelogy.  There  was 
a  school  at  each,  and  in  1828  there  were  one  hundred  schol¬ 
ars.  None  of  these  stations  was  permanently  fixed,  but 
subject  to  be  continued  or  discontinued  as  expedient.  The 
Methodists  did  not  seek  church  members,  but  “Members 
of  Society,”  that  is,  those  desiring  to  learn.  The  schools 
were  itinerating  and  the  missionaries  on  their  rounds  em¬ 
braced  every  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and  yet  they  did 
not  want  to  stay  long  enough  for  the  Cherokees  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  identity  with  the  whites.  There  were  three 
large  circuits,  Ross’s  Postoffice,  Riley’s  House,  and  Grand 
River,  embracing  sixty  preaching  places.  In  two  of  these 
circuits  the  gospel  was  preached  in  English,  at  the  others  in 
Cherokee.  The  superintendents  were  Rev.  James  I.  Trot, 


1.  Removal  ot  tbei  Cherokees. — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Vol.  1  p.  54;  The  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Indians — Royce. 
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Rev.  Greenbury  Garrett  and  Turtles  Fields.  In  1830  they 
had  over  eight  hundred  “Members  of  Society,”  or 
“Seekers,”  as  they  were  called.' 

The  United  Brethren  also  had  a  few  missionaries  among 
the  Cherokees,  but  they  never  accomplished  much.  John 
Ross  gave  them  credit  for  only  fifty  four  members  in  1830.* 

Meanwhile  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Valleys  Town  had 
been  growing.  Rev.  and  Mrs  Evan  Jones  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Posey  as  superintendents.  The  school  had  scholars 
ranging  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  The  mission  and 
school  at  Hickory  Log  was  under  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  O’Bryant 
assisted  by  a  number  of  natives.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  missionaries  did  a  great  work  in 
civilizing  these  tribes.  To  them  belong  the  credit  of  the 
Cherokee  enlightment  which  brought  them  forward  as  the 
most  advanced  and  skilled  of  all  American  Indians.  As  has 
been  shown  the  greatest  help  that  came  to  them  was  the 
invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  by  Sequoyah,  or  George 
Guess,  in  1825.  David  Brown,  a  native,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  the  nation,  a  graduate  of  Cornwall, 
translated  the  New  Testament  and  it  was  soon  circulated  in 
manuscript.  In  1827,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Chero¬ 
kees  requested  the  Provincial  Committee  to  secure  for  them 
a  font  of  type,  a  press  and  furniture  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Cherokee  treasury.  On  Feb.  21,  1828,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  published. 

With  the  itinerant  policy  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
missionaries,  and  especially  by  the  natives  going  from  place 
to  place,  teaching  twice  a  week,  it  was  less  than  two  years 
before  half  of  the  whole  nation  could  read  and  write  their 
own  language.  By  1830  more  than  one  thousand  Gospels 
of  Matthew  were  printed,  and  eight  hundred  copies  of 


1.  (Passed  October  27.  1827  at  New  Town:  Resolred  that  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  choose  to  emigrate  to  Arkansas  and  sell  this  propertT,  Improre- 
ments  or  anything  shall  forfeit  $160.00  and  the  buyer  shall  also  forfeit  and  pay 
$160.00 — The  Cherokee  Phoenix,  April  3,  1828).  After  the  revision  of  their  consti¬ 
tution  In  1828,  they  made  the  selling  of  property,  or  planning  of  emigration 
westward  a  capital  offense. 

2.  Georgia  Journal,  Jan.  30,  1827. 

3.  The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indiana — Royce. 
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Cherokee  hymns.  There  were  at  that  time,  according  to 
Worcester,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven  of  these  be¬ 
ing  natives.  There  were  ninety  Baptists  and  forty-five 
members  of  the  Moravian  churches.  The  Methodist  So¬ 
ciety  claimed  eight  hundred  and  fifty  "seekers”  who  were 
not  regenerate.  By  1833  more  than  twelve  hundred  students 
had  been  received  in  the  schools,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  Cherokees.  (about  ninety  percent.)  About 
five  hundred  of  these  had  been  qualified  for  common  busi¬ 
ness.  Printing  was  in  large  demand.  More  than  fourteen 
thousand  copies  of  the  Testament  and  Pslams  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed.* 

As  early  as  1820  the  Council  adopted  the  compulsory 
education  law,  that  if  the  child  withdrew  from  school  be¬ 
fore  it  had  received  an  education,  "That  would  make  it  use¬ 
ful,  then  the  parent  who  had  taken  him  out  prematurely 
would  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  support  while  there.” 
The  chiefs  of  the  nation  required  the  most  suitable  pupils 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  the  most  useful  mechanic  arts. 
In  1828  the  Cherokees  decided  that  the  annuity  from  the 
government  was  not  adequate,  and  they  appropriated 
money  from  their  own  treasury,  and  secured  native  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  new  schools  that  they  had  established  within 
the  nation. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  GEORGIA. 

By  the  Treaty  or  "Compact  of  1802,”  Georgia  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  her  rights  and  titles  to  the  territory 
westward  of  a  certain  line,  the  lands  which  now  comprise 
the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  for  $1,250,000,  so 
that  she  ought  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  lost  in  the 
Yazoo  Fraud.  At  the  same  time,  April  24,  1802,  the 
United  States  assumed  the  obligation  of  extinguishing  for 
the  use  of  Georgia,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained  "peace- 


1.  Cherokee  Phoenix — April  30,  1831 ;  Digest  of  Georgia  Laws — Prince. 
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fully  and  on  reasonable  terms,**  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands 
then  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  present  limits  of 
Georgia.* 

By  1821  the  Creeks  had  ceded  14,748,690  acres,  and  the 
Cherokees  had  ceded  only  995,410  acres.  In  1823,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  fur¬ 
ther  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  upon  the  charge  of  bad 
faith  from  Georgia  to  the  United  States.  Duncan  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Major  James  Meriwether  were  appointed  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  a  treaty.  October  4,  1823  they  met  the 
Cherokees  in  Council  at  New  Town  and  asked  for  further 
acquisitions.  To  this  the  chiefs  replied,  “We  beg  leave  to 
present  this  commusication  as  a  positive  and  unchangeable 
refusal  to  never  dispose  of  one  foot  more  of  land.’** 

Again  in  1827  they  declared  that  they  would  “no  never,** 
cede  any  more  land.  As  early  as  1821  they  were  enacting 
laws  in  their  council  to  prohibit  the  natives  from  selling 
their  land.* 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Georgia,  through  her  legislature 
was  enacting  laws,  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Chero¬ 
kee  country.  On  December  26,  1826  the  following  law  was 
assented  to:  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  general  assem¬ 
bly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  passage  of  this  act,  no  Indian, 
and  no  descendant  of  an  Indian,  not  understanding  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  witness  in  any 
court  of  justice,  created  by  the  constitution  or  the  laws  of 
this  state.’’  Again  on  December  20,  1828,  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  was  extended  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  act:  “Be  it  resolved . That  all  laws,  usages  and 

customs  made,  established  and  in  force  in  the  said  territory, 
by  the  said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and 
void.’** 

1.  "Latters  of  William  Penn”,  by  Jeremiah  I^rarta.  RemoTal  of  the  Cherokeea 
IjnmpitiD.  Vel.  T,  p.  72. 

2.  The  Athenian,  No.  3,  1829 — Cherokee  Phoenix,  Dec.  3,  1829. 

3.  CheroVee  Phoenix,  May  30,  1831.  Christian  Index. 

4.  The  Digest  of  Owrgia  Laws — Prince  ;K  Oeorgia  Jonmal ;  Athenian  and 
Cherokee  Phoenix. 
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It  was  seen  that  if  Georgia  ever  acquired  any  more  ter¬ 
ritory,  she  could  not  get  it  “peacefully  and  on  reasonable 
terms.’’  The  Cherokee  country  had  become  a  rendezvous  of 
robbers,  and  earlier,  the  majority  of  the  Tories  who  were 
dodging  the  Georgia  law,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
with  them.  These  were  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  a- 
long  the  frontier.  From  the  press  of  that  day,  it  appears 
that  the  greatest  trouble  with  the  Cherokees  was  robbery, 
and  more  especially  horse  stealing. 

It  was  natural  that  the  missionaries  who  had  become 
devoted  to  their  work  and  to  the  Indian  cause,  were  ever 
striving  for  a  betterment  of  relations.  At  this  time  the 
capital  of  the  Cherokee  nation  was  New  Echota,  Georgia. 
At  this  place  were  missions  of  the  various  denominations 
of  the  American  Board.  Also  there  were  in  New  Echota 
at  this  time,  1829,  the  leaders  and  head  chiefs  of  all  the 
Cherokees  and  there  had  developed  among  them  quite  a 
bit  of  politics  and  animosity  over  the  removal  to  the  west. 
One  party  headed  by  John  Ross,  was  against  emigration, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  much  greater  party.  Charles  Hicks 
was  the  leader  of  the  minority,  in  favor  of  removal.^ 

So  one  immediately  sees  that  New  Echota,  being  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  nation,  was  a  hot-bed  of  politics.  The  mission 
was  the  center  of  all  this,  for  it  was  very  much  like  the 
present  day  court-house,  or  general  meeting  house  of  the 
town.  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Vermont,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  mission.  He  was  very  popular  with  the  natives, 
and  it  seems  that  various  papers,  though  not  authentic, 
state  that  he  assisted  the  Cherokees  in  the  making  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  laws.  According  to  Cotter,  several  of  the 
missionaries  had  drafted  the  constitution  in  1826.* 

At  any  rate  these  missionaries  throughout  the  nation 
thought  the  extension  of  the  Georgia  laws  over  the  nation 
unconstitutional  and  protested  against  them.  From  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  we  find  that  meetings  were  held,  in 
which  numbers  of  memorials  were  drafted  and  sent  both 


1.  History  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1831. 
2.  Hamilton,  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
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to  Congress  and  to  the  State  Legislature.  These  poured 
in  from  every  missionary  of  the  Board,  who  were  all  New 
Englanders,  from  the  other  denominations,  and  especially 
letters  and  pamplets  signed  by  “William  Penn,”  which 
were  written  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Evarts,  who  was  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  time. 

It  is  true  that  her  laws  were  contrary  to  the  treaties 
that  had  been  made,  but  Georgia  had  been  waiting  patiently 
on  the  government  for  twenty  six  years,  and  now  she  was 
carrying  out  the  policy  suggested  by  the  Indian  Agent,  Col¬ 
onel  McKenny,  that  Georgia  “take  them  kindly  by  the  hand 
and  tell  them  that  they  must  go.” 

The  lower  class  of  whites  in  the  territory  gave  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble.  The  Tories  were  still  bitter,  and  they  encour¬ 
aged  opposition  to  Georgia.  All  this  resulted  in  the  law 
passed  at  the  next  Legislature,  December  1829,  requiring 
that  all  white  men  within  the  nation  leave,  or  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oath  of  allegiance :  “I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear,  or 
affirm,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  I  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
uprightly  demean  myself  as  a  citizen  thereof.”^ 

Then  followed  a  widespread  denunciation  of  Georgia 
and  her  laws.  The  missionaries  complained  that  the  laws 
were  enacted  because  of  them,  they  having  been  falsely  in¬ 
dicted  for  interfering  with  the  politics  of  the  Cherokees. 
The  American  Board  drafted  and  sent  resolutions.  The 
following  is  a  portion  of  one :  “The  Cherokees  refused  to 
treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country;  their  unwillingness  to 
sell  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  who  it 
was  said  were  acting  inconsistently  with  their  professed 
character,  by  giving  advice  on  political  questions.  If  the 
missionaries,  by  the  direction  of  their  employers,  had  given 
advice  on  every  question  that  came  before  the  Cherokee  peo¬ 
ple,  they  would  only  have  exercised  an  undoubted  right, 
and  no  person  on  earth  would  have  had  any  just  reason  to 
complain,  but  the  charge  was  false.” 


1.  History  of  tho  Amorican  Board  of  Forelss  Missions 
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Throughout  the  Cherokee  Nation,  meetings  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  were  held,  defying  the  laws  of  Georgia.  The  most  of 
these  meetings  were  held  around  the  missions  of  the  Board, 
the  missionaries  always  expressing  their  sympathy.  At  one 
meeting  the  following  was  read  in  the  form  of  a  memorial 
in  behalf  of  them :  “The  Indians  had  better  stand  to  arms 

. We  will  take  up  arms  for  the  Indians  in  such  a 

war  with  as  much  confidence  of  our  duty  as  we  would  stand 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  repel  the  assults  of  the 
most  barbaric  invader . 

On  December  29,  1829,  a  meeting  was  held  at  New 
Echota  of  five  missionaries  of  the  Board,  two  Moravians 
and  one  Baptist,  “for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  public 
declaration  as  the  state  of  things  seemed  to  require.”  Rev. 
Mr.  Butrick  was  made  Chairman,  and  Rev.  Worcester  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

“Resolved,  That  we  view  the  Indian  question,  at  pres¬ 
ent  so  much  agitated  in  the  United  States,  as  being  merely 
not  of  a  political  nature,  but  of  a  moral  nature,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  maintenance  or  violation  of  the  faith  of 
our  country,  and  as  demanding  therefore,  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  all  Americans,  not  only  as  patriots,  but  as 
Christians. 

“Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present  crisis  of  affairs, 
relating  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  calling  for  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  prayers  and  aid  of  all  benevolent  people  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

“Resolved,  That  the  frequent  insinuations  which  have 
been  publicly  made,  that  missionaries  have  used  an  influence 
in  directing  the  political  affairs  of  this  nation,  demand  from 
us  an  explicit  and  public  disavowal  of  the  charge ;  and  that 
we  therefore  solemnly  affirm  that  in  regard  to  ourselves  at 
least,  every  such  insinuation  is  entirely  unfounded. 

“Resolved,  that  while  we  distinctly  aver  that  it  is  not 
any  influence  of  ours,  which  has  brought  the  Cherokees  to 
the  resolution  not  to  exchange  their  place  of  residence,  yet 


1.  Hlstonr  of  the  American  Board  of  PoralKn  Mtaaions. 
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it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  vital  importance  to  their  welfare;  and  that  we 
can  perceive  no  consideration,  either  moral  or  political, 
which  ought  in  the  present  crisis,  to  prevent  us  from  a  free 
and  public  expression  of  our  opinion. 

“Resolved,  therefore,  that  we  view  the  removal  of  this 
people  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  event  to  be 
most  earnestly  deprecated,  threatening  greatly  to  retard, 
if  not  totally  arrest,  their  progress  in  religion,  civilization, 
learning,  and  the  useful  arts;  to  involve  them  in  great  dis¬ 
tress,  and  to  bring  upon  them  a  complication  of  evils,  for 
which  the  prospect  before  them  would  offer  no  compensa¬ 
tion. 

“Resolved,  That  we  deem  ourselves  absolutely  certain 
that  the  feelings  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Cherokee  people, 
including  all  ranks,  and  with  scarcely  a  few  individuals  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  totally  adverse  to  a  removal,  so  that  nothing 
but  force,  or  such  oppression  as  they  would  esteem  equiva¬ 
lent  to  force,  could  induce  them  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 

“Resolved,  as  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  and  other  states,  over 
the  Cherokee  people,  against  their  will,  would  be  an  im¬ 
mense  and  irreparable  injury.” 

The  Georgia  laws  went  further  and  prohibited  the  Chero- 
kees  from  assembling  together  in  council,  and  arrested  a 
number  of  them.  The  Cherokee  Phoenix  printed  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  laws  and  all  the  resolutions  from  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  country,  which  produced  a  bit  of  in¬ 
dignation  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  The  Cherokees  were 
struggling  for  their  cause,  and  were  procuring  false  arrests 
and  having  mock  trials.  It  is  true  that  the  whites  shame¬ 
fully  intruded.  The  laws  of  Georgia  had  gone  so  far  that 
no  Cherokee  was  allowed  to  work  for  a  white,  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  forfeiting  all  his  property.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
white,  begging  an  Indian  to  transfer  him  across  to  Coosa 
River,  on  his  ferry,  to  see  his  daughter  stated  by  him  to  be 
dying.  The  Cherokee  refused  at  first  but  finally  carried 
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him  across,  upon  which  the  white  told  him  of  his  intrigue 
and  took  possession  of  his  ferry  and  property.^ 

For  vengeance  the  Cherokees  did  many  barbarous  acts. 

The  case  of  Jesse  Stansal  furnishes  an  illustration.  He  was  j 
arrested  under  pretense  of  violating  laws  and  was  detained  { 
in  custody  for  two  days  without  trial,  and  then  suspended 
by  the  wrists  to  a  tree  and  given  fifty  lashes  on  his  bare  jJ 
back,  mith  large  hickory  sticks,  which  almost  killed  him.* 

This  missionaries  denied  emphatically  any  interference 
politically  with  the  Cherokees.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  they  did  interfere,  except  through  the  psychology  of 
their  sympathies,  as  embodied  in  the  various  memorials 
and  resolutions.  The  Methodists  of  Tennessee  rebuked 
the  charge,  but  asked  their  missionaries  to  withdraw  soon 
afterwards.  The  Baptist  missionaries  took  the  oath,  but 
the  members  of  the  Board  refused,  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Worcester  saying,  “The  law  was  designed  to  operate,  and 

did  operate,  as  an  interruption  to  missionaries*  labor . 

The  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  was  the  particular  object 
of  the  law.”  They  felt  that  if  they  took  the  oath,  it  would 
mean  their  endorsement  of  what  Georgia  was  doing. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  Guard  was  in  control.  They 
had  quelled  several  riots  between  the  two  political  parties, 
and  had  made  a  number  of  false  arrests.  Their  behavior 
on  other  occasions  had  been  the  cause  of  much  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  citirens  of  Georgia  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Colonel  Charles  H.  Nelson  was  in  charge.  One  inci¬ 
dent  is  recorded  of  their  unbecoming  behavior  at  the  Bap¬ 
tist  mission  at  Tensewatee,  where  Rev.  Duncan  O’Bryant 
was  in  charge.  He  was  baptizing  several  of  his  mission 
in  a  stream  near  the  church.  During  the  exercises  the  men 
of  the  Georgia  Guard,  “claiming  to  be  possessed  by  the 
spirits,”  tried  to  run  over  the  Indians  in  order  to  baptize 
their  horses.  After  getting  in  the  water,  they  mocked  relig¬ 
ion  and  baptism.® 

1.  Hi5:torical  Collections-Wblte 

2.  The  Athenian.  Nov.  3.  1829 — Cherokee  Phoenix,  Dec.  3,  1829. 

3.  Oeorgia  and  State  Righta — ^C.  B.  Phillipa. 
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In  January,  1831,  the  missionaries  at  Carmel,  Hightower, 
Haweis,  and  New  Echota,  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board  in  Georgia,  received  copies  of  the  law  of  Georgia 
requiring  all  resident  whites  to  swear  allegiance  and  secure 
a  license  from  the  governor,  or  leave  by  March  first.  Wor¬ 
cester  denounced  this,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  controlled  the  relations  over  the  Indians;  that  the 
missionaries  had  the  consent  of  the  President  to  work  a- 
mong  the  Cherokees;  and  that  if  he  yielded  to  the  law 
which  he  branded  as  unconstitutional,  it  would  have  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  Cherokees. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  only  the  missionaries  of  the  Board, 
who  were  from  the  North,  received  these  letters.  The 
Methodists  complained  of  this  through  their  organ.  The 
Repertory,  published  in  Macon,  but  the  Cherokee  Phoenix 
denied  this,  Elias  Boudinot,  the  editor  said  that  “all  were 
arrested  and  all  put  in  chains.”  From  both  the  Phoenix 
and  the  Georgia  Journal  one  would  acquiesce  In  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  gave  more  trouble  in  defying  the  laws  than 
the  other  missionaries.  Wilson  Lumpkin  In  a  speech  to 
Congress,  said  that  they,  together  with  the  “Canting  fa¬ 
natics”  of  the  North,  who  were  the  members  of  the  Board, 
cost  the  Government  more  than  $100,000.  .  . 

But  few  missionaries  left  at  first.  On  March  12,  1831, 
a  detachment  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  men  under  Colonel  Nelson,  arrived  at  Carmel  and  ar¬ 
rested  Mr.  Proctor.  On  Sunday,  March  13,  they  went  to 
New  Echota,  which  was  thirty  miles  away  and  arrested  Mr. 
Worcester.  March  14,  at  Hightower  they  arrested  Mr. 
Thompson.  These  were  all  conveyed  to  headquarters  on 
the  next  day,  March  15th,  at  Camp  Gilmer.  On  March 
17th,  through  their  council,  Chester,  Underwood  and  Har¬ 
ris.  they  were  released  on  habaes  corpus  proceedings,  be¬ 
fore  the  Superior  Court  of  Gwinnett  County.  Judge  Clay¬ 
ton  overruled  the  motion  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional 
and  void.  But  as  the  missionaries  were  employed  in  ex¬ 
pending  the  United  States  money,  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians,  and  as  Mr.  Worcester  was  postmaster  at  New 
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Echota,  he  held  that  they  were  agents  of  the  government. 
Worcester  says  In  his  letters,  that  at  this  first  time  they 
were  arrested,  they  were  treated  with  as  much  civility  and 
kindness  as  could  be  expected.  On  May  7th  following, 
Mr.  Butler  was  arrested,  but  was  released  because  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  his  family.^  Gotlieb  Byham,  who  was  postmaster 
at  Spring  Place,  the  Moravian  mission,  was  arrested  but 
was  soon  released.  He,  together  with  the  other  Mora¬ 
vians,  escaped  to  the  home  of  Captain  McNair,  just  across 
the  border  in  Tennessee.  Harry  G.  Clauder  continually 
visited  his  members  until  March  21,  when  he  was  arrested 
but  released  to  withdraw  from  Georgia  within  ten  days.^ 

When  Georgia  In  1832  divided  the  lands  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  country  by  lottery,  the  mission  property  at  Oochgelogy 
was  taken  from  the  church  and  seized  by  strangers.  In 
1833,  three  families  moved  in  and  compelled  Clauder,  who 
had  succeeded  Byham  as  postmaster,  to  give  up  half  of  the 
mission  house  at  Spring  Place,  and  then  an  alleged  agent  of 
Georgia  drove  off  the  missionaries.  After  Spring  Place 
was  made  the  county  seat,  this  church  was  turned  into  the 
courthouse. 

After  the  release  of  the  missionaries.  Governor  Gilmer 
took  up  correspondence  with  President  Jackson  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  missionaries  as  agents  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  replied  that  he  did  not  on  any  sense 
regard  any  of  them  as  such.  Upon  request  of  Governor 
Gilmer,  Worcester  was  removed  from  the  office  of  post¬ 
master. 

On  May  16,  Governor  Gilmer  informed  the  missionaries 
of  the  Board  by  letter  of  the  attitude  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  towards  them.  On  June  7,  Dr.  Butler  and  Wor¬ 
cester  replied,  stating  fully  their  attitude  as  above.  Messrs. 
Butrick  Proctor  and  Thompson  removed  with  their  families 
to  Brainerd.  Mr.  Thompson  continued  to  preach  and  visit 
at  Hightower. 

June  22,  Colonel  Nelson  notified  Miss  Fuller,  who  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  station  at  the  last  named  place,  that  he 
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would  take  over  the  mission  on  the  next  day.  When  Mr. 
Thompson  heard  of  this  he  wrote  to  him,  greatly  objecting. 
He  was  arrested,  chained  and  made  to  walk  through  for¬ 
ests  asd  swamps  for  fifty  miles  to  Camp  Gilmer,  where  he 
tayed  in  jail  for  only  a  few  minutes.  Colonel  Sanford  cen¬ 
sured  him  for  too  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  then  with¬ 
out  assigning  any  reason  for  his  arrest,  released  him. 

On  July  7,  Worcester  was  again  arrested  and  taken  ten 
miles,  where  they  met  Colonel  Nelson  and  detachment  with 
Rev.  J.  J.  Trott,  a  Methodist  missionary  who  had  a  Chero¬ 
kee  family,  and  a  Cherokee  by  the  name  of  Proctor.  They 
were  made  to  march  on  foot  for  twenty-two  miles.  On  their 
way,  they  met  Mr.  McLeod  and  Mr.  Wells,  two  other 
Methodist  ministers,  who  asked  Trott  if  he  had  been 
chained.  Upon  an  affirmative  answer,  McLeod  said,  “It 
seems  they  proceed  more  by  order,  than  by  law.  “This« 
together  with  several  other  impudent  remarks,  gave  offense, 
and  Colonel  Nelson  ordered  him  to  leave  and  to  return  to 
Tennessee.  He  replied,  “I  will,  but  you  will  hear  from  me 
again.”  He  was  then  arrested  and  made  to  walk  on  with 
them.  Wells  galloped  off  on  his  horse  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  Sergeant  Brooks  compelled  McLeod  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  threatening  to  thrust  his  bayonet 
through  him  if  he  turned  aside.  Thus  he  had  to  walk 
through  mud  and  mire  for  thirty-five  miles,  and  nearly 
every  step  of  the  way.  Brooks  tormented  them  with  the 
vilest  and  most  profane  language.  He  continually  said, 
“Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  Kingdom.” 

At  night  the  prisoners  were  chained  together  in  pairs. 
Mr.  Wells  had  met  Mr.  Thompson  with  the  guards  and 
followed  to  aid  McLeod.  When  Nelson  saw  him,  he  cut 
a  large  stick  and  drove  up  behind  him  and  gave  him  a 
severe  blow  on  the  head. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Butler  had  been  arrested  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  prison.  He  had  been  chained  by  the  neck  to 
the  horse,  with  the  danger  of  falling  or  stumbling.  When 
it  became  so  dark  and  Dr.  Butler  had  walked  until  he  could 
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go  no  further,  the  guard  put  him  behind  his  saddle  on  his 
horse.  The  chain  around  the  neck  of  Butler  and  the  horse, 
drew  the  neck  of  the  horse  back  and  he  stumbled  and  fell 
upon  the  two.  Neither  one  could  move  and  they  were  forc¬ 
ed  to  stay  in  that  position  until  some  one  passed  and  helped 
them.  As  a  result,  two  of  the  guard’s  ribs  were  broken. 
When  they  reached  the  prison.  Brooks  said,  “There  is 
where  all  the  enemies  of  Georgia  have  to  land,  there  and 
in  Hell.”.  They  were  all  chained  by  the  necks  to  the  walls. 

By  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Butler  and  Worcester  were  re¬ 
leased  on  bond,  from  the  Inferior  Court  of  Gwinett  Coun¬ 
ty,  to  appear  before  the  Superior  Court  in  September. 
Worcester  went  to  Brainerd,  where  he  stayed  until  August 
17,  when  he  was  called  to  New  Echota,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  infant  daughter,  and  the  illness  of  his  wife.  He 
arrived  there  on  Tuesday,  August  16.  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  arrested  by  a  disguised  guard  at  his  home,  but 
was  released. 

On  September  15,  Butler,  Worcester,  Thompson,  Wells, 
Proctor,  McLeod,  Trott,  Wheeler,  Nellum,  and  Mayes  were 
all  tried  in  Lawrenceville  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Clayton 
to  four  years  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  executive  clemency,  if  they  would  take  the 
oath.  They  were  sent  to  Milledgeville  and  on  September 
22,  all  were  pardoned  who  promised  to  leave  the  state,  by 
Governor  Gilmer.  Butler  and  Worcester  refused,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Board,  that  they  be  martyrs  of  their  cause, 
if  necessary. 

The  prison  was  a  rudely  made  house,  with  only  one  open¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  door.  The  floor  was  made  of  logs  split 
in  half,  and  there  was  no  furniture. 

After  they  were  in  Milledgeville,  Worcester  and  several 
others,  wrote  Colonel  Charles  Nelson  the  following: 

“Col.  Ch.  H.  Nelson. 

Sir:  If  it  be  consistent  with  the  necessary  regulations,  it 
would  be  a  high  gratification  to  some  of  the  prisoners,  if 
Mr.  Trott  and  Mr.  Worcester,  might  be  permitted  to  hold 
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a  meeting,  tomorrow  evening,  at  some  place  where  such  of 
the  guard  and  of  the  neighbors  as  are  disposed,  might  at¬ 
tend.  If  the  favor  can  be  granted,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
an  answer  as  soon  as  convenient.  We  wish  to  be  understood 
that  we  should  all  greatly  desire  the  privilege  of  attending.” 

(Signed.)  S.  A.  Worcester  J.  J.  Trott 
Elizur  Butler  Samuel  Mayes 

The  note  was  returned  with  the  following  written  on  the 
outside : 

“We  view  the  within  request  as  an  impertinent  one.  If 
your  conduct  be  evidence  of  your  character,  and  the  doct¬ 
rines  you  wish  to  promulgate,  we  are  sukciently  enlightened 
as  to  both.  Our  object  is  to  restrain,  not  to  faciliate  their 
promulgation.  If  your  object  be  true  piety,  you  can  enjoy 
it  where  you  are.  Were  we  hearers,  we  would  not  be 
benefitted,  devoid  as  we  are  of  confidnce  in  your  honestly. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  Nelson.^” 

The  Prudential  Committee,  of  the  Board  send  a  memorial 
to  President  Jackson  in  behalf  of  the  missionaries.  He 
replied  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  could  not 
interfere  since  the  Georgia  laws  had  been  extended.  At  the 
same  time  Worcester  and  Butler  had  carried  their  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  with  an  able  counsel  in  the  person  of 
William  Wirt,  former  Attorney  General,  and  John  Sar- 
geant,  who  had  been  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  versus  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Court  had  sent 
a  citation  to  the  Governor  for  Georgia  to  appear  before 
that  body  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1832,  and  answer 
why  they  were  held  and  why  a  writ  of  error  should  not  be 
granted.  But  Georgia  did  not  appear.  In  the  decision 
of  the  former  case,  the  court  had  refused  the  injunction 
prayed  for,  which  was  favorable  to  Georgia.  This  time. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  rendered  the  decision  in  favor 
of  the  missionaries.  He  held  that  the  laws  of  Georgia 
were  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  ordered  that  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  indictments  against  the  missionaries  “do 

1.  History  of  the  Atnericen  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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for  ever  surcease”  and  they  ‘‘be  and  hereby  are,  dismissed 
therefrom.”^ 

On  March  17,  1832,  Mr.  Chester,  supported  by  Mr. 
Underwood  and  General  Harden,  moved  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Georgia  that  the  mandate  be  received  and  obeyed. 
The  court  refused,  and  to  keep  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  from  enforcing  its  decision,  would  not  allow  its 
own  decision  to  be  recorded,  or  any  matter  relating  to  it. 
To  support  this  decision,  Chester  made  an  affidavit  and 
Judge  Clayton  signed  it,  certifying  the  facts.  Mr.  Chester 
then  applied  by  letter  to  Governor  Lumpkin  for  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  He  refused  to  answer  in  writing,  saying 
‘‘You  got  ’round  Clayton,  but  you  shall  not  get  ’round  me.” 

The  Georgia  Guards  had  been  stationed  in  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  at  Carmel  and  Hightower.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fields  was  consued  and  destroyed,  together  with 
the  fowls  and  swine  belonging  to  the  mission.  Mrs.  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Mrs.  Butler,  who  had  been  residing  at  their 
old  homes  at  New  Echota  and  Haweis,  were  ordered  to 
leave,  or  they  would  be  ejected  by  the  guard.  The  property 
was  to  be  sold  or  rented  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  They 
removed  to  Brainerd. 

January  8,  1833,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester  notified  Attorney 
Wirt  not  to  push  their  case  in  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
also  notified  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General  that 
they  had  dropped  it.  In  their  letter  to  Governor  Lump¬ 
kin,  they  stated,  ‘‘We  have  not  been  led  to  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  by  any  change  of  views  in  regard  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  we  have  acted.”  Governor  Lumpkin  thought 
that  this  was  disrespectful,  and  ‘‘determined  that  as  long 
as  they  regarded  the  ‘principle  on  which  they  acted’  so  high¬ 
ly,  they  might  stand  by  it  in  the  penitentiary.” 

When  they  learned  of  the  Governors  attitude,  they  wrote 
again.2 

1.  TTie  Cherokee  Nation  V3  Tre  State  of  Georgia  6  Petera  P.  1. 
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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY, 

Wilson  Lumpkin, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Sir:  We  are  sorry  to  be  informed  that  some  expressions 
in  our  communication  of  yesterday  were  regarded  by  Your 
Excellency  as  an  indignity  offered  to  the  state,  or  its 
authorities.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  design. 
In  the  course  we  have  now  taken,  it  has  been  our  intention, 
simply  to  forbear  the  prosecution  of  our  case,  and  to  leave 
the  question  of  the  continuance  in  confinement  to  the  magn¬ 
animity  of  the  state. 

We  are  respectfully  yours 

(Signed)  S.  A.  Worcester, 
Elizur  Bulter. 

On  January  14th,  after  serving  from  September  15, 
1831,  sixteen  months,  they  were  released  and  immediately 
left  the  state.  At  that  time  the  legislature  of  Georgia  re¬ 
pealed  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted. 

After  the  final  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was  made  in 
1835,  the  government  reimbursed  the  various  missionary 
boards,  whose  property  they  had  taken  and  destroyed. 
They  also  set  aside  money  to  care  for  the  removal  of  the 
missionaries. 

Elias  Boudinot  said  that  the  actions  of  the  Georgia 
Guard  in  their  treatment  of  the  missionaries  in  such  an 
uncalled  for  manner,  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  them.  The 
Georgians  had  objected  to  their  efforts,  because  it  was  said 
that  they  were  instilling  into  the  Indians  a  love  for  their 
country. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  CHEROKEES 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  Indians  were  determined  not 
to  leave  Georgia.  By  the  Compact  of  1802,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  United  States  had  guaranteed  to  Georgia  alone  the 
exclusion  of  the  Indian  title.  In  1828,  the  United  States 
had  received  in  cessions  1,612,800  acres  in  Alabama, 
(1805);  1,209,600  acres  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
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(1806) ;  26,760  acres  in  South  Carolina,  (1816);  1,887,360 
acres  in  Alabama,  March  22,  1816;  1,395,200  acres  in 
Alabama,  (October  4,  1816) ;  1,437,260  in  North  Carolina, 
(1819);  and  738,560  acres  in  Tennessee,  (1819).  This 
makes  a  total  of  8,542,540  acres,  which  was  eight  times  as 
much  as  the  Cherokees  had  in  Georgia,  and  for  which  the 
government  had  paid  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Georgians  blamed  the  nation¬ 
al  government  for  bad  faith.  They  felt  that  the  United 
States  had  encouraged,  to  an  extent,  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  Cherokees,  by  continually  receiving  their  delegates  with 
diplomatic  courtesies,  and  treating  with  them  as  a  foreign 
power.  In  1830  Governor  Troup  took  issue  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe’s  message  to  Congress,  that  the  government 
“was  under  no  obligation  to  use  other  means  than  peace¬ 
able  and  reasonable  ones.”^  He  said  that  the  Indians  were 
that  they  were  tenants  at  will. 

At  a  convention  in  New  Echota  on  July  26,  1827,  a 
national  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  It  asserted  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  con¬ 
stituted  one  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  nations  of 
the  earth,  having  complete  jurisdiction  over  its  territory, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  authority  of  any  other  state. ^ 

Thus  they  had  advanced  in  civilization,  to  an  extent  that 
it  rendered  it  rather  hard  and  impracticable  to  enforce 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  inter¬ 
course  with  them.  The  United  States  government  pro¬ 
hibited  any  man  from  settling  on  any  Indian  country,  or 
trading  or  trafficing  with  any  article,'  unless  under  special 
permit  or  license  frwn  the  legal  authority  of  the  United 
States.®  In  total  disregard  of  this,  the  Cherokees  resolved 
through  their  Committee  and  Council  “to  suffer  no  man 
to  settle  in  their  limits  and  trakc  and  trade  with  their 
people  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  or  license  to  do  so, 
from  the  Cherokee  authorities.* 

1.  Oeorgla  and  State  Rights.  U.  B.  Phillips. 

2.  Ajnerican  State  Papers — (Indian  Affairs)  Vol.  II. 

Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  Royce. 

8.  Removal  of  the  Cherokees — Lumpkin,  Vol.  I.  P.  43. 
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So  there  were  three  distinct  sovereign  legislatures  making 
conflicting  laws  over  one  and  the  same  people  at  the  same 
time.  Under  such  circumstances,  something  had  to  be  done. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  notified  the  Cherokces, 
through  the  Indian  agent  Montgomery,  that  their  new 
constitution  could  not  be  considered  in  any  other  light,  than 
as  regulations  of  a  purely  municipal  character,  and  that  their 
relation  to  the  general  government,  stood  unchanged.^ 

The  following  year.  Governor  Forsyth,  in  his  last  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Georgia  Legislature,  recommended  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Georgia  laws  over  them,  instead  of  expelling 
them,  but  suggested  that  the  President  ask  them  to  remove 
from  the  State.  Accordingly  on  December  20,  1828,  by 
an  act,  the  Georgia  laws  were  extended  over  all  whites 
within  the  territory,  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  on  and 
after  June  i,  1830,  all  Indian  residents  therein,  were  to 
be  subject  to  such  laws  and  all  of  their  law  would  be  null 
and  void.* 

Following  this  was  the  great  rush  for  gold  in  Chero¬ 
kee  Georgia,  by  thousand  of  whites  from  Georgia  and  other 
states.  These  intrusions  were  unlawful  under  three  sepa¬ 
rate  governments,  but  none  of  the  three  were  able  to  check 
the  prevailing  disorder.  Georgia  attempted  it  first.  Oc¬ 
tober  29,  1850,  Governor  Gilmer  wrote  to  the  President, 
and  told  of  Georgia’s  recent  legislative  enactments,  and 
asked  that  the  United  States  troops,  which  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  to  quell  disorder  and  to  prvent  intruders  from  set¬ 
tling  on  Cherokee  soil,  be  withdrawn.® 

General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  in  charge,  was  in 
sympathy  with  Georgia,  and  being  opposed  to  President 
Adam’s  policy,  immediately  complied  with  Governor  Gil¬ 
mer’s  request.*  After  other  laws  were  enacted,  entending 
the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  over  the  Cherokees,  the  chiefs 
determined  to  resort  to  the  Supreme  Court,  for  an  injunc- 
tion,^  in  a  final  effort  to  save  themselves. 


1.  RemoTal  of  U>e  Cherokees — Lumpkin,  Vol.  1,  P. 

2.  Digest  of  Georgia  Laws — Prince. 

3.  Georgians,  Gilmer. 

4.  Georgia  and  State  Rights — Phillips. 
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Before  this  the  convention  of  judges  of  Georgia  in 
Milledgeville  had  declared  the  constitutionality  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Georgia  laws.  Judge  A.  S.  Clayton  took  a  prominent 
part  in  this  meeting,  because  most  of  his  district  was  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  because  the  case  of  George 
(Corn)  Tassel  was  to  come  up  under  him  in  the  next 
Superior  Court  of  Hall  County. 

On  trial,  November  22,  1830,  Tassel  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  bunged  December  24,  1830.  Judge  Clayton 
refused  to  grant  an  appeal  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  even  refused  to  certify  that  Tassel  was  tried. 
He  was  executed  in  defiance  of  the  writ  of  error  sanctioned 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  served  on  Governor  Gilmer, 
on  December  22,  only  two  days  before  the  execution.  The 
citation  called  for  Georgia  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  and  to  answer 
why  Tassel  was  tried  and  convicted.  Governor  Gilmer 
turned  it  over  to  the  Georgia  Legislature  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  message:  “So  far  as  concerned  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  belongs  to  the  Executive  Department,  orders 
received  from  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of  stay¬ 
ing  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  the  states,  in  the  exercise  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  jurisdiction,  will  be  disregarded  and  any  attempt  to 
enforce  such  orders  will  be  resisted  with  whatever  force 
the  laws  have  placed  at  my  command.”  The  Legislature 
in  joint  assembly,  resolved  their  regrets  as  to  the  interfer¬ 
ence,  and  requested  all  citizens  of  Georgia,  the  Governor 
and  other  officers,  “to  disregard  any  and  every  mandate 
and  process  that  has  been  or  shall  be  served  upon  him  or 
them,  purporting  to  proceed  from  the  Chief  Justice  or  any 
associate  Justice,  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  execuion  o  any  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  state.  And  be  it  further  resolved, 
that  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be,  and  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  required,' with  all  the  force  and  means  placed  at 
his  commands  by  the  onstitutional  laws  of  this  state,  to  re- 
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sist  and  to  repel  any  and  every  invasion  from  whatever 
quarter  upon  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.” 

Soon  after  this,  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  versus 
the  State  of  Georgia  was  docketed  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  bill  of  the  complainant  set  forth  the  fact  that  they  were 
a  “foreign  state,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
nor  to  any  state  in  this  union,  nor  to  any  prince,  potentate, 
or  state  other  than  their  own.”  They  further  declared 
themselves  to  be  the  owners  of  the  land,  because  of  the  right 
of  first  discovery,  and  that  they  were  an  independent,  sover¬ 
eign  state,  taking  into  consideration  the  former  treaties  with 
the  Cherokees. 

The  bill  was  brought,  praying  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  State  of  Georgia  from  the  execution  of  certain  laws 
of  that  state,  especially  to  declare  null  those  of  1828-291 
these  laws  they  averred,  went  to  annihilate  the  Cherokees 
as  a  political  society,  to  seize  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  those 
lands  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  United 
States,  in  solemn  treaties,  repeatedly  made  and  still  in 
force. 

The  case  came  up  for  hearing  in  the  January  term,  1831. 
The  counsel  cited  fully  all  grievances,  especially  the  later 
ones,  as  the  action  of  the  state  of  Georgia  In  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  error,  in  re  George  Tassel,  the  laws  of  Georgia 
preventing  the  assembling  together  of  the  Cherokees  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  cede  land,  the  authorization  by  the 
Georgia  Legislature  of  a  survey  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  for 
the  lottery,  the  taking  possession  of  the  gold  mines,  and  the 
stationing  of  armed  forces  at  the  mines,  and  throughout  the 
nation,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Georgia  laws.  No  coun¬ 
sel  appeared  In  behalf  of  Georgia. 

In  rendering  the  decision.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  granted 
that  the  Indians  were  a  state,  but  were  not  a  foreign  nation. 
He  said,  “they  may  more  correctly  perhaps  be  denominated 
domestic  dependent  nations.”  Quoting  further:  “If  it  be 
true  that  the  Cherokee  nation  have  rights,  this  is  not  the 
Tribunal  in  which  those  rights  are  to  be  asserted.  If  it  be 
true  that  wrongs  have  been  inflicted,  and  that  still  greater 
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arc  to  be  apprehended,  this  is  not  the  tribunal,  which  can 
redress  the  past  or  prevent  the  future.  The  motion  for  an 
injunction  is  denied.”^ 

It  has  already  been  seen  how  the  Cherokees  were  given 
the  decision  long  hoped  for  in  the  personal  cases  of  Wor- 
vester  vs.  Georgia,  and  Butler  vs.  Georgia.  The  laws  were 
declared  null  and  void,  and  the  judgments  of  the  Georgia 
courts  were  received.  Yet  these  decisions  established  the 
permanent  triumph  of  Georgia’s  policy,  and  rendered  it 
only  a  question  of  a  very  few  years  when  the  Indians  would 
be  driven  from  their  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
state.^ 

Again  in  1834  there  occurred  a  controversy  between 
Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  For 
a  third  time  a  citation  summoned  the  State  of  Georgia 
through  her  representative  to  show  cause  why  the  error  in  a 
certain  case  should  not  be  corrected.  In  this  instance  it  was 
the  case  of  James  Graves  vs.  Georgia,  who  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  murder,  and  who  was  later  executed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sentence  of  the  Georgia  court.  Governor 
Lumpkin  and  the  legislature  again  denounced  the  Federal 
government.®  It  is  interesting  to  note  Governor  Gilmer’s 
action  in  disregarding  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Georgia  vs. 
Cunetoo,  which  had  been  tried  by  Judge  Clayton  in  Walton 
County.  The  defendant  was  jailed  for  digging  gold  on  his 
own  land,  but  Judge  Clayton  had  released  him,  because,  he 
said,  that  the  Cherokees  had  the  use  of  the  precious  min¬ 
erals  found  on  their  own  lands. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  with  reproach  that  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Legislature  tried  to  impeach  Judge  John  W.  Hooper  for 
refusal  to  enforce  the  Georgia  laws,  and  for  granting  so 
many  injunctions  to  the  Cherokees.  Meanwhile  the  lands 
had  been  distributed  by  the  land  lottery  system  in  1 834,  and 
the  people  were  moving  in.  President  Jackson  persisted 
in  his  attempts  to  persuade  the  Cherokees  to  leave  in  a 
body. 


1.  The  Cherokee  Nation  va.  The  State  of  Oeorgia. 

2.  Oeorgia  and  State  Rights — Phillips. 

3.  Removal  of  the  Cherokees — Lumpkin. 
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In  the  same  year,  1834,  the  Cherokees  fell  into  two 
parties,  which  division  hastened  their  removal.  One  of 
these  was  headed  by  John  Ross,  who  was  opposed  to 
removal  and  further  treaties,  and  which  party  was  the 
stronger,  and  the  other  by  John  Ridge,  in  favor  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  These  two  factions  engendered  much  ill  feeling 
among  the  tribe. 

OnDecember  29,  1835,  at  New  Echota,  the  final  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  United  States  agents,  William 
Carroll  and  John  F.  Schermerhorm  and  the  Ridge  fac¬ 
tion,  because  the  Ross  faction  opposed  it,  which  providd 
for  the  cession  of  all  the  Cherokee  land  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000.  It  was  al¬ 
so  agreed  to  give  to  hem  seven  million  acres  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  pay  the  eypenses  of  removal,  allowing  $600, 
000,  and  to  give  them  two  years  in  which  to  remove.^ 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  United  States  became 
stirred  with  sympathy  for  the  Indians.  Webster  said, 
“There  is  a  strong  and  growing  feeling  in  the  country 
that  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  Cherokees  by  the 
Treaty  of  New  Echota.”  Henry  Clay  sympathized  be¬ 
cause  of  the  injustice  and  “because  the  wrong  would  inflict 
a  great  wound  on  the  character  of  the  American  Republic.” 
Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  said  that  the  treaty  was  null  and 
void,  because  there  was  no  assent  on  the  part  of  both 
parties.  President  Van  Buren  preferred  a  compromise  and 
gave  to  the  Cherokees  two  more  years  in  which  to  withdraw. 
To  this  Governor  Gilmer  objected,  because  he  feared  it 
was  another  attack  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  He 
declared  his  determination  to  take  charge  of  the  removal 
in  person  if  the  Federal  government  should  fail.* 

Elias  Boudincot,  perhaps  the  most  educated  Cherokee, 
after  he  was  converted  to  emigration,  said  that  John  Ross 
and  his  party  were  “ignorant  of  their  true  situation,  and 
are  so  completely  blinded  as  not  to  see  the  destruction  that 
awaits  them.” 


1.  The  Cherokee  Nations  of  Indians — Royce. 

2.  Georgians,  Gilmer. 
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By  1838  only  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  had 
removed  to  their  new  homes.  General  Winfield  Scott  was 
ordered  to  assume  command  of  the  Federal  troops  with 
power  to  collect  an  additional  force,  comprising  a  regiment 
of  infantry  and  six  companies  of  dragoons.  He  was  to 
put  the  Indians  in  motion  at  once,  and  to  call  upon  the 
Governors  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina  for  militia  and  volunteers,  not  exceeding  four 
thousand  in  number. 

During  the  summer,  six  thousand  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  John  Ross  finally  agreed 
to  go,  and  at  his  request  the  Cherokees  were  to  remove 
themselves,  and  be  allowed  sixty-five  dollars  and  eighty- 
eight  cents  for  the  cost  of  removal. 

December  4,  1838,  the  last  party  of  the  Cherokees  took 
up  their  westward  march.  Ross  said  that  13,149  removed 
under  his  direction,  for  which  he  received  $486,939.50. 
The  one  sad  thing  that  stand  out  above  everything  else 
in  regard  to  their  removal,  is  that  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
emigrants  died  on  the  way  side.  According  to  Captain 
Stevenson,  who  received  them  on  arrival,  there  were  only 
only  11,504;  Captain  Page,  the  disbursing  agent,  said  that 
of  the  sixteen  thousand  that  left  for  the  West,  there  were 
only  11,721  to  reach  their  new  home. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  LOWER 
GEORGIA  FROM  1890  TO  1920 

WITH  A  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  WHOLE  STATE, 

1850  TO  1920. 

ROLAND  M.  HARPER,  Ph  D. 

0«olo(;tcal  Eurve;  of  Alabama. 


In  the  March  and  June  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  the 
writer  described  geographical  conditions  in  all  parts  of  Geor~ 
gia,  the  methods  of  illustrating  them  by  means  of  census 
statistics,  and  the  development  of  agriculture  in  each  region 
from  1850  to  1880.  In  the  September  number  the  story 
was  brought  down  to  1920  for  the  upper  part  of  the  state 
(highland  region),  and  the  present  article  does  the  same 
for  the  lower  part  or  coastal  plain,  completing  the  series. 
A  condensed  summary  for  the  whole  state  and  entire  period 
is  added.  The  methods  of  investigation  and  their  limita- 
tions  have  been  pretty  fully  discussed  in  the  previous  articles, 
so  that  little  more  needs  to  be  said  about  them  here. 

Some  recent  literature  on  the  coastal  plain  of  Georgia, 
not  cited  in  the  previous  articles,  should  be  mentioned. 
In  November,  1906,  the  writer  published  a  monograph  on 
the  vegetation  of  the  Altamaha  Grit  region  (rolling  wire- 
grass  country),  as  vol.  17,  part  i,  of  the  Annals  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  414  pages,  a  map, 
and  28  plates.  That  described  the  geology,  topography, 
soil,  climate,  vegetation,  etc.,  of  the  region  pretty  fully, 
sketched  conditions  in  the  whole  state  briefly,  and  referred 
to  the  most  important  previous  literature.  Since  that  time 
several  bulletins  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Georgia,  partic¬ 
ularly  No.  15,  on  the  underground  waters  of  the  state 
(1908),  and  No.  26,  on  the  geology  of  the  coastal  plain 
(1912),  have  added  valuable  information. 

Three  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  nos.  492,  648,  1934,  on  farm  management 
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studies  in  Sumter  and  Brooks  Counties  (1920-1922),  con¬ 
tain  a  mass  of  detail  about  agricultural  conditions,  for 
whites  and  negroes  and  owners  and  tenants  separately,  sur¬ 
passing  anything  ever  attempted  by  the  census.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  each  of  these  counties  lies  in  two  quite  distinct  regions, 
which  are  not  recognized  at  all  in  the  bulletins,  which  there¬ 
fore  are  not  worth  much  for  geographical  purposes.  If 
similar  studies  should  ever  be  made,  approximately  simul¬ 
taneously,  of  a  typical  red  hill  county  and  a  typical  wire- 
grass  country,  for  example  (or  better  still  of  every  county), 
some  very  interesting  comparisons  would  be  possible. 

The  boundaries  of  the  several  regions  discussed  are 
shown  again  on  the  accompanying  map,  which  represents 
conditions  as  they  were  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  series  of  articles.  The  counties  were  the 
same  in  1890  as  in  1880* 

In  the  tables  following  the  hammock  belt  and  coast  strip 
arc  omitted  from  the  four  that  are  chiefly  made  up  of  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  value  of  farm  property, 
number  of  animals,  etc.,  per  square  mile,  because  the  coun¬ 
ties  used  to  typify  them  all  contain  large  areas  of  relatively 
sparsely  settled  piney  woods,  which  would  make  the  ratios 
very  inaccurate.  But  these  regions  are  included  in  the 
tables  for  white  and  colored  farmers  in  1910  and  crop 
yields  in  1919,  for  uninhabited  areas  have  no  influence  on 
such  ratios. 

In  each  table  the  highest  number  in  each  line  is  printed 
in  heavy  tvpe  and  the  lowest  in  italics  (as  was  done  in  the 
first  two  articles  and  would  have  been  done  in  the  third  if 
the  printers  had  not  misunderstood),  unless  two  arc  so 


•  Those  used  to  represent  the  several  regions  statistically  are  as  folloira : 
Sand-hills  : — Glascock,  Taylor. 

Blue  marl  region : — Chattahoochee,  Quitman,  Stewart 

Red  hills : — Burke,  Ciay,  Houston,  Jefferson,  Macon,  Randolph.  Schley,  Twiggs, 
Washington,  Webster,  Wilkinson. 

Bed  time  lands Calhoun,  Dougherty,  Ijee,  Terrell. 

(Sandy)  Nme-stnlc  region ; — Baker,  Dooly,  Eiarly,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Pulaski. 
Rolling  toire-grass  countrp: — Appling,  Berrien,  Bulloch,  Coffee,  Colquitt, 
Umanuel,  Irwin,  Montgomery,  Tattnall,  Telfair. 

Hammock  belt : — Brooks,  Lowndes,  Thomas. 

Flat  pine  lands Charlton,  Clinch,  Echols,  Elflingham,  Pierce,  Ware,  Wayne. 
'  Coast  strip  : — Chatham,  Glynn,  McIntosh. 


nearly  equal  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  themi 
or  they  fall  in  one  of  the  omitted  columns.  In  the  latter 
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Map  showing  geographical  or  agricultural  divisions  of  Georgia. 
The  small  areas  without  names  are  two  portions  of  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  in  the  northwest  corner,  with  a  strip  of  Appalachian  Valley 
between  them,  an  outlier  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Polk  and  Paulding 
Counties,  two  portions  of  the  fall-line  sand-hills  near  the  center  of 
the  state,  and  the  Tallahassee  red  hills  and  peninsular  lime-sinks 
region  on  the  southern  border.  The  railroads  and  counties  are  as 
in  1885. 
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case  the  fact  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  accompanying 
text.  Most  ratios  over  lo  are  not  carried  out  to  decimals, 
for  reasons  explained  in  the  former  article  on  lower  Geor¬ 
gia  (in  the  June  number).  That  same  article  describes  the 

TABLE  1. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  LOWER  GEORGIA, 
1889-90. 
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differences  between  the  several  regions,  so  that  little  more 
needs  to  be  said  about  them,  and  the  figures  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

CONDITIONS  IN  1889-1890 

Table  i  shows  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  several 
regions  at  the  time  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  which  was 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1890,  but  ascertained  crop  yields, 
expenditures  for  fertilizers,  etc.,  for  the  year  1889.  Every 
region  increased  in  population  between  1880  and  1890,  the 
sand-hills  least  and  the  wire-grass  most.  The  density  of 
population  and  percentage  of  negroes  were  still  approxi¬ 
mately  proportional  to  soil  fertility,  except  that  the  coast 
strip,  the  most  densely  populated,  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
fertile,  for  a  large  part  of  its  population  is  supported  by 
fisheries  and  commerce.  The  only  cities  with  more  than 
8,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  fall-line  cities,  which  belong 
partly  to  the  Piedmont,  were  two  seaports.  Savannah  and 
Brunswick,  and  the  only  ones  between  2,500  and  8,000  (in 
the  counties  used  for  statistical  purposes)  were  Albany, 
Thomasville,  Valdosta  and  Waycross.  Two  regions  had 
no  places  with  as  many  as  1,000  inhabitants. 

There  was  very  little  railroad  building  in  lower  Georgia 
between  1880  and  1890,  except  toward  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
cade,  when  three  lines  (now  belonging  to  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line)  extending  from  Savannah  north,  west  and  south  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  state  were  built.  A  part  of  the  west¬ 
bound  line  had  existed  for  a  few  years  previously  as  a  nar¬ 
row-gauge  road  from  Americus  to  Lumpkin. 

The  percentage  of  improved  land  increased  in  every  re¬ 
gion,  and  with  it  the  value  of  farm  property  per  square 
mile,  though  the  value  per  farm  probably  did  not  change 
much.  The  number  of  horses  increased  in  every  region 
except  the  red  hills,  but  mules  increased  still  more,now  out¬ 
numbering  horses  in  every  region  except  the  wire-grass  and 
the  two  southeast  of  it. 

Work  oxen  decreased  in  every  region,  but  not  very  much 
in  the  two  nearest  the  coast.  Cows  decreased  also,  and  other 
cattle  likewise  except  in  the  lime-sink,  wire-grass  and  ham- 
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mock  belts,  and  even  there  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
population. 

Sheep  increased  a  little  in  the  wire-grass  country,  but  not 
as  much  as  the  population,  and  decreased  in  all  the  others, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  dwindling  free  range  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  dogs.  Hogs  decreased  in  the  three  up¬ 
permost  regions  (which  had  the  smallest  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation)  and  increased  in  the  others,  but  more  slowly  than 
the  population  in  most  cases.  Chickens  apparently  increased 
largely  in  every  region,  but  that  is  because  those  hatched 
in  the  spring  of  the  census  year  were  not  counted  in  1880 
(which  I  did  not  realize  when  the  preceding  article  was 
written). 

The  expenditure  for  fertilizers  per  acre  increased  in  every 
region,  but  not  very  much  in  the  sand-hills,  for  some  reason. 
The  value  of  products  per  improved  acre  decreased  a  little 
in  the  sand-hills  and  more  in  the  coast  strip,  but  increased 
in  all  the  others,  in  spite  of  a  nation-wide  decline  in  com¬ 
modity  prices.  The  figures  for  value  of  products  in  different 
regions  are  not  strictly  comparable,  though,  for  in  the  wire- 
grass  and  similar  regions  a  considerable  part  of  the  total 
consisted  of  beef,  pork,  wool,  etc.,  raised  on  free  range, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  improved  land.  Products 
per  farm  would  be  more  significant,  if  we  only  had  separate 
figures  for  whites  and  negroes,  which  however  were  not 
given  by  the  nth  Census  or  any  preceding  one. 

The  relative  importance  of  cotton  increased  a  little  in 
every  region  except  the  coast  strip,  and  corn,  the  other  great 
staple,  fell  off  correspondingly.  The  yield  of  both  cotton 
and  corn  increased  in  most  regions.  Oats  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  did  not  change  much  relatively,  either  in  acreage  or  in 

CONDITIONS  IN  1899-1900 

Between  1890  and  1900  the  population  increased  rapidly 
nearly  all  over  South  Georgia,  in  spite  of  the  “hard  times” 
in  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  and  the  fact  that  the  lowest 
commodity  prices  in  the  whole  history  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  caused  rather  pessimistic 
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feelings,  especially  among  farmers.  Some  of  the  wire- 
grass  counties  more  than  doubled  in  population,  and  that 
region  as  a  whole  gained  nearly  75%,  a  rate  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  for  any  equal  area  in  the  eastern  United  States 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  Many  log¬ 
ging  railroads  developed  into  regular  railroads,  and  some 
entirely  new  systems  were  started.  In  the  blue  marl  region 
TABLE  2. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  LOWER  GEORGIA, 
1899-1900. 


No.  of  horses,  per  sq.  mi 

No.  of  mules,  per  sq.  mi .  .. 

No.  of  cattle,  per  sq.  mi - 

No.  of  sheep,  per  sq.  mi . 

No.  of  goats,  per  sq.  mi . . 

No.  of  hogs,  per  sq.  mi . . 

No.  of  chickens  and  guineas,  sq.  m 

No.  of  turkeys,  per  sq.  mi . 

No.  of  geese,  per  sq.  mi . 

No.  of  ducks,  per  sq.  mi . 

Colonies  of  bees,  per  sq.  mi . 


Cost  of  labor,  per  improved  acre.. 
Cost  of  fertilizers,  per  impr.  acre . 
Value  of  products  not  fed  to  live¬ 
stock,  per  improved  acre _ 
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however,  which  had  the  smallest  population  increase,  the 
railroad  mileage  was  diminished  by  about  two  miles  by  the 
straightening  of  what  is  now  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in 
Stewart  County  in  1896,  and  none  has  been  added  since.' 

The  negroes  increased  faster  than  the  whites  in  most 
regions,  presumably  on  account  of  the  supplanting  of  lum¬ 
bering,  turpentining  and  stock-raising  by  cotton-growing, 
which  requires  a  large  amount  of  unskilled  labor.  The 
proportion  of  urban  population  increased,  as  it  has  been 
doing  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  many  decades 
past. 

The  improved  land  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  the  popu¬ 
lation.  White  and  negro  farmers  were  counted  separately 
for  the  first  time  in  1900,  and  every  region  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  whites  among  the  farmers  than  in  the  total 
population,  as  was  noted  in  the  preceding  article,  covering 
upper  Georgia  for  the  same  period.  The  percentage  of 
farm  owners  among  the  whites  was  greatest  in  the  wire- 
grass  and  flat'.voods,  where  land  was  cheap,  but  among  the 
negroes  there  were  as  many  owners  in  the  coast  strip  as  in 
the  flatwoods,  for  reasons  not  altogether  obvious. 

The  value  of  farm  land  per  acre,  obtainable  for  the  first 
time  in  1900,  was  lowest  in  the  most  thinly  populated  re- 
gion>  the  flat  pine  lands,  and  highest  in  the  coast  strip,  as 
might  have  been  expected;  and  the  same  is  probably  true 
of  the  value  of  farm  property  per  square  mile,  though  ac¬ 
curate  figures  for  the  coast  strip  are  not  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  But  if  improved  and  unimproved  land  were 
valued  separately  there  might  not  be  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  several  regions,  for  in  a  thinly  settled  country 
the  average  farm  consists  mostly  of  unimproved  land,  which 
is  worth  very  little. 

Horses  increased  a  little  in  most  regions,  but  not  as 
much  as  the  population  or  number  of  farms.  Mules  now 
outnumbered  them  everywhere  except  in  the  flatwoods  and 

t  It  innr  «vorth  recording  as  a  hitherto  unpubiished  incident  of  Oeorgia 
histoiT  that  the  railroad  continued  to  charge  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
over  the  missing  two  miles  until  the  summer  of  1904,  when  the  writer  brought 
the  matter  to  th"  ancention  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission  and  had  it  stopped. 
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perhaps  in  the  coast  strip.  Cattle  continued  to  decrease 
with  the  passing  of  the  free  range,  except  in  the  wire-grass 
and  flatwoods,  and  even  there  they  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  great  increase  of  population.  Hogs  increased  and  chick¬ 
ens  decreased  a  little  in  most  regions,  if  the  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Turkeys  were  most  numerous  in  the  more  fertile  re¬ 
gions,  and  geese  in  those  that  had  the  most  free  range ;  but 
whether  the  same  was  true  in  other  states  I  have  not  investi¬ 
gate!.  Ducks  were  much  less  numerous  than  turkeys  and 
geese,  except  in  the  coast  strip,  where  they  about  equaled 
turkeys  and  exceeded  geese. 

The  expenditure  for  fertilizers  per  acre  decreased  be¬ 
tween  1889  and  1899  in  every  region  except  the  coast  strip, 
but  this  may  indicate  a  mere  reduction  in  price  rather  than 
quantity,  for  in  1889  the  phosphate  fields  of  Florida  had 
just  been  opened  up,  and  that  product  may  have  been  more 
expensive  then  than  it  was  later.  The  value  of  products  per- 
acre  declined  a  little  in  the  five  uppermost  regions  and  rose 
in  the  four  lowermost,  though  that  is  not  easily  explained. 

CONDITIONS  IN  1909-1910 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  so  many 
thriving  towns  had  grown  up  at  railroad  junctions  remote 
from  county-seats  in  South  Georgia  that  they  began  to  de¬ 
mand  courthouses  of  their  own,  and  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  inactivity  in  that  line  the  legislature 
of  1904  provided  for  eight  new  counties  (one  in  North 
Georgia  and  seven  in  South  Georgia),  which  began  to  func¬ 
tion  in  1905.  In  1906  another  one  was  added  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  “boom”  city  of  Fitzgerald,  founded  as  a  G.  A.  R. 
colony  about  a  dozen  years  before. 

This  legislation  left  the  sand-hill  and  blue  marl  counties 
untouched,  but  cut  off  part  of  Burke  in  the  formation  of 
Jenkins,  which  made  the  red  hill  group  a  little  more  homo¬ 
geneous.  Jenkins  was  added  to  the  list  of  lime-sink  coun¬ 
ties  (though  the  eastern  part  of  that  region  is  not  as  typical 
as  the  southwestern,  and  the  southern  part  of  Dooly,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  rolling  wire-grass  portion,  made  the  new 
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county  of  Crisp,  which  however  has  not  been  used  in  any  of 
the  computations  because  it  is  about  equally  divided  between 
lime-sink  and  wire-grass. 

Ben  Hill,  Jeff  Davis,  Tift,  Toombs  and  Turner  Coun¬ 
ties  are  wholly  or  mostly  in  the  wire-grass,  and  increase  the 
number  of  rows  of  figures  to  be  copied  and  added  to  get 


TABLE  3. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  LOWER  GEORGIA 

1909-10. 


"^5  g 

ll  1 


:!  I 

ii!  P 


Inhabitants  per  square  mile 

Percent  increase  since  1900 - 

Percent  white  . 

Percent  colored  . 

Percent  in  cities  of  over  2,500 — 


Cost  of  labor  (including  board)  I  I  I  I 

per  improved  acre  ($) . |  .95j  1.201  1.22|  1.6o|  1.2o|  LOS]  1.28 

Cost  of  fertilizers,  per  impr.  acre _ |  1.5o(  1.10|  1.38|  1.88|  1.601  1.96|  1.51 

Cost  of  stock  feed,  per  impr.  acre..|  .12\  .18|  .18|  .16|  .2o(  .13|  .22 

Value  of  crops,  per  improved  acre]16.50|l.t..t7]16.80J  18.9oj  18.95|23.40l  10.00 
Val.  of  animal  products,  impr.  acre]  2.26|  1.23(  1.32|  0.95\  1.53|  3.14  4.26 
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statistics  for  that  region  from  lo  to  15.  Grady,  formed 
from  Thomas  and  Decatur,  is  added  to  the  Hammock  belt 
counties,  but  it  is  not  very  typical  of  that  region,  for  it  reach¬ 
es  all  the  way  across  the  wire-grass  to  the  lime-sink  region. 
The  formation  of  Grady  made  Decatur  more  homogeneous, 
and  that  could  very  well  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  lime- 
sink  counties  in  1910,  but  that  has  not  been  done. 

Table  3  gives  much  the  same  sort  of  information  for 
seven  regions  in  lower  Georgia  that  Table  2  did  for  the 
same  regions  a  decade  earlier,  except  that  a  section  for  the 
value  of  different  kinds  of  farm  animals  is  added. 

The  population  continued  to  increase  in  most  regions, 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  between  1890  and  1900,  and  one 
region,  the  blue  marl,  lost  over  10%  if  the  figures  are  re¬ 
liable.  The  cities  grew  faster  than  the  country,  as  usual. 
The  racial  composition  of  the  population  did  not  change 
much.  Improved  land  increased  faster  than  population  in 
nearly  every  region,  making  more  improved  acres  per  in¬ 
habitant,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  tendency,  but  prob¬ 
ably  explained  in  large  part  by  the  decline  of  lumbering  and 
turpentining,  and  the  encroachment  of  cultivated  fields  on 
the  cattle  ranges. 

The  apparent  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  more  than 
doubled,  but  at  least  half  of  that  change  was  due  to  a  world¬ 
wide  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  as  noted  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  value  of  farm  property  per 
square  mile  of  course  increased  also,  with  the  increase  of 
population. 

The  number  of  horses  increased  in  some  regions  and  de¬ 
creased  in  others,  but  mules  increased  everywhere,  by  this 
time  outnumbering  horses  except  in  the  coast  strip.  Cattle 
increased  approximately  10%  in  every  region,  while  sheep 
decreased  about  half  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Sheep  are 
most  numerous  where  the  farmers  are  mostly  white,  for 
negroes  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  them,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  (See  Table  5  on  page  223  of  the  preceding 
article.)  The  number  of  hogs  remained  about  the  same  in 
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the  four  uppermost  regions  and  nearly  doubled  in  the  five 
lowermost.  Goats,  poultry  and  bees  increased  in  some  and 
decreased  in  others. 

The  variations  in  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  hogs 
in  different  regions  are  interesting.  Generally  speaking, 
the  most  valuable  animals  are  in  the  more  fertile  regions, 
where  they  are  kept  In  pastures,  and  the  least  in  the  poor 
regions,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  free  range,  on  which 
such  animals  can  be  raised  at  nominal  expense  and  sold  very 
cheaply.  (There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  census  statis¬ 
tics  to  show  that  the  net  profits  on  scrub  cattle  and  razor- 
back  hogs  are  any  less  than  on  blooded  stock.) 

The  expenditures  for  labor  per  acre  increased  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  prices  in  general,  but  those  for  fertilizers 
about  trebled,  presumably  indicating  a  greater  use  of  fertili¬ 
zers.  The  (apparent)  values  of  products  per  acre  about 
doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  Increased  expenditures. 

Tables  4  and  5  give  separate  figures  for  white  and  col¬ 
ored  farmers  in  all  the  nine  divisions  of  lower  Georgia,  for 
1910.  The  colored  farmers  were  all  negroes  except  two  in 
Chatham  County,  who  were  probably  Chinese,  as  there 
were  two  Chinese  farmers  somewhere  in  Georgia  at  that 
time.  By  this  time  the  red  lime  lands  and  the  coast  strip 
proved  an  exception  to  the  previously  prevailing  tendency 
for  whites  to  be  proportionately  more  numerous  among  the 
farmers  than  in  the  total  population.  That  is  doubtless  cor¬ 
related  with  the  concentration  of  whites  in  cities  in  those 
regions,  leaving  negroes  decidedly  in  the  majority  in  the 
rural  districts. 

The  number  of  foreign  white  farmers  is  Insignificant,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Ben  Hill  County  and  the  coast  strip.  The  largest 
proportion  of  owners  among  the  whites  is  in  the  flatwoods, 
where  land  is  cheapest,  and  the  red  lime  lands  represent  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  same  two  regions  are  also  opposite 
extremes  in  percentage  of  improved  land,  white  and  negro 
farmers,  and  number  of  improved  acres  per  farm  (of  white 
farmers).  The  poorest  white  farmers,  however,  are  in  the 
sand-hills,  and  the  richest  in  the  coast  strip. 


Negro  farm  owners  are  relatively  most  numerous  in  the 
coast  strip  (as  before),  and  least  in  the  red  lime  lands. 
Those  in  the  blue  marl  region  have  the  most  land  under 
cultivation,  and  those  in  the  coast  strip  the  least.  The 
poorest  negro  farmers,  like  the  whites,  are  in  the  sand¬ 
hills,  but  the  richest,  at  least  as  far  as  land  is  concerned, 
seem  to  be  in  the  wire-grass,  though  those  in  the  coast  strip 
lead  in  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  coast  strip  has  the  most  horses  and  dairy  cows  for 
both  races,  probably  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  city 
of  Savannah.  The  average  white  farmer  has  about  one 
plow  animal  and  a  half,  while  the  negro  has  just  a  little 
more  than  one  to  cultivate  his  proverbial  forty  acres.  Some 
of  the  negroes  in  the  flatwoods  and  coast  strip  evidently 
had  neither  horse  nor  mule. 
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TABLE  S 

STATISTICS  OF  COLORED  FARMERS  IN  LOWER  GEORGIA, 

1909-10. 


Sand  hUls 

Blue  marl 

I 

1 

Red  lime 
landa 

li 

Rolling 

wlre-iraaa 

Hammock 

belt 

Flat 

pine  landa 

I 

1 

Percent  of  total . .  „ 

37.0 

71.8 

“60" 

82.0 1 

55.91 

56.8| 

48.0 1 

15.9\ 

1  63.0 

Pet.  owners  &  part  owners 

10.2 

7.1 

6.8 

5.81 

1 

23.2] 

1  27.0] 

\  58.1 

1  73.1 

Percent  tenants  . . 

89.4 

92.7 

93.1 

94.6 

90.3] 

76.7 

72.9 1 

41. 9 1 

25.8 

Av.  no.  acres  per  farm . 

64.3 

87.8 

63.1 

52.41 

1  5/.3| 

1  64.8 1 

1  i>4.4| 

1 

1  62.1 

Improved  acres  per  farm.. 

40.1 

55.5 

48.5 

48.1 

44.8| 

35.61 

35.5 1 

19.8| 

1S.1 

Value  of: 

1 

1 

1 

Farm  land  per  acre  ($) _ 

8.65 

8.70 

12.50 

Ly.ioj 

114.70117.101 

1 13.95] 

5.78  12.30 

Farm  land  per  farm . . 

550 1 

7651 

786 

8951 

8611 

11091 

760] 

6401 

770 

Buildings  per  farm _ _ 

1  125 

1  1561  1871  1841  1811  2031  1701  1601  245 

Implements  and  mchy.. 

1  25| 

38| 

41| 

39 1 

43| 

421 

31| 

31| 

68 

Number  of: 

Dairy  cows  per  farm . 

0.6 

1  1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1  0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

IJ 

Work  horses  per  farm.. 

.15 

1  .12\ 

.22 

.15 

.28 

.26 

.41 

.42 

.54 

Work  mules  per  farm.... 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

OJt 

Acres  of  cotton  per  farm 

18.2 

25.8 

24.0 

26.1 

23.0 

16.0 

12.4 

4.7 

OJt 

Acres  of  corn  per  farm . 

13.51 

15.8 

14.6 

13.8 

13.8 

11.6] 

12.6| 

8.5] 

i.O 

Bales  of  cotton  per  acre..] 

.38 

.SS 

1  .37 

.43 

.40 

.46 

.36 

.41 

.61 

of  corn  per  acre. 

1  9.31 

8.7 

1  9.01 

10.61 

10.31 

1  13.11 

11.7] 

12.8] 

20.3 

The  negroes  specialize  on  cotton  more  than  the  whites  i 
do,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  South,  but  the  f 

whites  nearly  everywhere  make  a  little  more  to  the  acre.  L 

In  corn  the  whites  have  the  advantage  in  both  acreage  and  f 
yield,  but  the  difference  in  yield  is  not  great.  ! 

By  subtracting  the  figures  for  negroes  from  those  for  all 
colored  farmers  we  can  ascertain  that  the  two  Chinese  ( ?) 
farmers  in  Chatham  County  in  1910  averaged  20.5  acres 
of  land,  all  improved,  worth  $2,700  or  $131.70  per  acre, 
buildings  worth  $300,  and  implements  and  machinery  $500.  | 

i 

CONDITIONS  IN  1919-1920  j 

Between  1910  and  1920  several  things  happened  in  lower  | 
Georgia,  some  of  them  rather  local  and  some  part  of  nation 
wide  or  world-wide  movements.  The  demand  for  new 
counties  continued  unabated.  The  eastern  part  of  Pulaski  j 
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County  was  cut  off  in  1913  to  form  Bleckley,  which  made 
no  change  in  the  total  area  of  the  lime-sink  counties.  Seven 
counties  were  added  to  the  wire-grass  list,  namely,  Wheeler 
in  1913,  Bacon,  Candler  and  Evans  in  1914,  and  Atkinson, 
Cook  and  Treutlen  in  1919.  Some  of  these  took  in  parts 
of  counties  previously  used  to  typify  the  flatwoods,'  and 
thus  made  both  groups  a  little  more  homogeneous. 

More  significant  was  the  arrival  of  the  boll-weevil,  which 
swept  across  Georgia  from  west  to  east  during  the  decade, 
cut  down  the  yield  of  cotton  and  thus  raised  its  price,  put 
many  negro  cotton-pickers  out  of  employment,  and  caused 
other  crops  to  be  partly  substituted  for  cotton,  particularly 
peanuts,  which  seem  to  require  about  the  same  amount  of 
labor  per  acre.^ 

Then  the  World  War  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade  first 
checked  the  demand  for  cotton  temporarily,  and  then  caused 
a  great  migration  of  southern  negroes  to  northern  fac¬ 
tories  and  mines  to  take  the  place  of  foreigners  who  were 
hindered  from  immigrating;  and  the  present  immigration 
restrictions  seem  to  be  having  a  similar  effect  on  the  colored 
population  in  lesser  degree.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
shortage  of  imported  fertilizers,  particularly  potash,  which 
was  produced  mostly  in  Germany.  A  little  later  many 
able-bodied  young  men  of  both  races  were  taken  away  from 
the  farms,  and  finally  the  currency  was  inflated  by  bond  is¬ 
sues  until  commodity  prices  in  1920  were  just  about  double 
those  of  1910. 

The  shortage  of  labor  was  partly  met,  throughout  the 
country,  by  an  Increased  use  of  machinery,  and  the  shortage 
of  fertilizer  by  cultivating  more  acres  per  man  and  giving 
more  attention  to  live-stock  and  to  crops  which  take  little 
mineral  food  from  the  soil,  such  as  syrup.  The  war  strained 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  although  it  did  not  cause 
the  destitution  here  that  it  did  in  Europe,  it  must  have  made 


1.  A  recent  estimate  places  the  cost  of  keeping  the  weertl  in  check,  by  meana 
of  labor  and  poison  combined,  at  a  little  less  than  $2  per  acre.  This  suggests  the 
desirability  of  adding  to  future  census  schedules  an  item  for  extiendituree  for  In- 
secUcides,  the  cost  of  which  must  exceed  that  of  fertilixers  and  feed  in  many 
secUons. 
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the  average  person  poorer,  even  though  the  inflated  prices 
and  the  large  incomes  of  a  few  profiteers  tend  to  obscure 
the  fact. 

In  the  state  as  a  whole  the  apparent  value  of  implements 
and  machinery  per  farm  increased  from  $72  in  1910  to 
$204  in  1920  ($97  to  $279  for  whites,  $37  to  $99  for 
negroes),  and  after  allowing  for  the  difference  in  value  of 

TABLE  6 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  LOWER  GEORGIA 

1919-20. 


Inhabitants  per  sq.  mi — . I 

Percent  increase  since  1900— .j 

Percent  white  . I 

Percent  colored  - 1 

Per  cent  in  cities  of  over  2,500 

Percent  of  land  improved . . 

Impr.  acres  per  inhabitant _ 

Percent  of  farmers  white _ 

Pet.  of  white  farmers  owners 
Pet.  of  white  farmers  tenants 
Pet.  of  col.  farmers  owners... 
Pet.  of  col.  farmers  tenants ... 


27 

35 

481 

41 

36 

17 

—12 

1.31 

— 0.4| 

7.5| 

20 

15 

37 

351 

28\ 

44 

67 

66 

63 

65 

721 

561 

S3 

34 

0 

5.4| 

25 

1  ^-81 

8.9 

22 

35 

421 

501 

1  ^^1 

32 

"Ts 

8.2 

7.8] 

6.7' 

7.2| 

5.6 

2.9 

31 

36 1 

20\ 

43| 

71 

84 

51.5 

45.5| 

i2.1 

44.1 1 

50.0| 

72.6 

44.9 

52.01 

53.0| 

1  54.7 1 

49.41 

26.8 

11. 4| 

8.71 

6.0 

1  8.0 1 

15.9 

44.0 

88.4 1 

91.0| 

93.9 

1  91.81 

84.0( 

55.9 

Val.  of  farm  land,  per  acre  ($)1 
Val.  of  farm  prop.,  per  sq.  mi. 

20.001  14.601  28.601  ^-20 1  37.201  33.301 

1 5,900 1 1 1 ,000 1 1 9,850 1 26,200 1 24,500 1 22,600 1 

12.51 
5560  1 

No.  of  horses,  per  sq.  mi . 

0.8 

0.91 

1.41 

1.2| 

1.8 1 

1.31 

0.7 

No.  of  mules,  per  sq.  mi. 

5.6 

4.41 

6.91 

8.0 1 

7.91 

6.41 

1.6 

No.  of  beef  cattle,  per  sq.  mi... 

4.7 

5.0 1 

2.9\ 

2.91 

9.21 

19.41 

19.9 

No.  of  dairy  cattle,  per  sq.  mi. 

9.8 

9.61 

8.31 

8.4| 

11.71 

11.2| 

No.  of  sheep,  per  sq.  mi . 

0.2 

0.1\ 

0.21 

0.11 

1.31 

3.21 

1.4 

No.  of  qoats,  per  sq.  mi . 

1.1 

0.2 1 

0.7] 

0.91 

2.1 1 

5.61 

3.7 

No.  of  hogs,  pr  sq.  mi . . . 

35 

42| 

34 1 

38| 

601 

601 

21 

No.  of  chickens,  per  sq.  mi _ 

99 

601 

961 

851 

120| 

1211 

44 

No.  of  other  poultry,  per  sq.  m 

2.8 

4.21 

6.31 

9.01 

10.6 1 

12.4| 

3.4 

Colonies  of  bees,  per  sq.  mi _ 

2.3 

0.71 

1.2| 

0.51 

1.11 

2.21 

1.5 

Cost  of  labor  (includ’g  board) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

per  improved  acre . 

1.15 

1.81 

2.03 1 

1.951 

1.291 

1.021 

1.91 

Cost  of  fertilizers,  impr.  acre 

3.88 

2.1S\ 

4.251 

2.65 1 

3.34| 

3.63| 

2.71 

Cost  of  stock  feed,  impr.  acre 

.28 

.251 

.351 

.271 

.25 1 

.321 

.67 

Val.  of  crops,  per  impr.  acre.. 

36.25 

1  18.75\ 

34.001 

28.901 

31.401 

o 

28.60 
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the  dollar  at  the  two  periods  it  would  seem  that  the  amount 
of  machinery  must  have  increased  nearly  50%.  Some  of 
the  resulting  changes  in  intensity  of  farming  will  be  brought 
out  farther  on. 

Another  change,  which  had  little  to  do  with  the  war,  was 
the  enormous  development  of  automobiles  during  the  decade. 
Although  most  of  those  seem  to  be  owned  by  city  people 
and  used  mainly  for  pleasure,  their  owners  had  to  have 
good  roads  to  travel  on,  and  even  if  all  other  factors  had 
remained  unchanged,  the  improvement  of  roads  through 
the  farming  districts  would  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of 
farm  land  and  make  farming  more  intensive. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  few  railroads 
were  built  during  the  war  period,  and  several  short  lines 
were  abandoned,  largely  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
good  roads,  automobiles  and  trucks;  which  was  rather  in¬ 
convenient  for  those  who  did  not  own  cars. 

Table  6  shows  much  the  same  sort  of  data  for  seven  re¬ 
gions  as  Table  2  did  for  the  same  twenty  years  earlier. 
The  growth  of  population  was  checked  a  little  by  the  war, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  a  great 
decrease  in  the  blue  marl  region  again  and  a  trifling  one  in 
the  red  lime  lands,  but  in  both  the  white  population  in¬ 
creased  and  the  decrease  can  be  ascribed  to  the  northward 
migration  of  negroes.  The  percentage  of  whites  increased 
in  every  region  except  the  flatwoods,  and  in  that  region  the 
city  of  Waycross  accounted  for  nearly  all  the  Increase  of 
population  in  the  whole  area.  The  war  seems  to  have 
made  most  cities  grow  even  faster  than  usual,  while  the 
rural  population  was  practically  at  a  standstill  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  percentage  of  improved  land  increased  in  some  re¬ 
gions  and  decreased  in  others,  as  did  the  number  of  im¬ 
proved  acres  per  inhabitant.  After  allowing  for  the  rise 
of  prices  there  was  still  an  increase  in  real  farm  land  values, 
due  to  the  increase  of  population,  the  improvement  of  roads, 
the  increased  proportion  of  improved  as  compared  with 
unimproved  land  on  farms,  and  perhaps  other  factors. 
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The  number  of  horses  declined  in  nearly  every  region, 
mostly  on  account  of  the  increase  of  automobiles,  but  mules 
increased  in  most  regions.  Cattle  also  increased  about  io%. 
Sheep  continued  to  decline,  but  goats  increased  in  some  re¬ 
gions,  and  hogs  and  chickens  in  most.  It  will  be  observed 
that  beef  cattle  are  much  more  numerous  than  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  piney  woods  regions,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
free  range. 

Expenditures  for  labor  per  farm  and  per  acre  did  not 
change  much,  so  that  there  must  have  been  only  about  half 
as  much  labor  employed  in  1919  as  in  1909.  Expenditures 
for  fertilizers  and  feed  approximately  doubled,  like  prices. 
The  value  of  crops  per  acre  was  less  than  double  in  most 
regions,  indicating  lower  yields,  especially  in  the  blue  marl 
region. 

At  the  present  time  the  blue  marl  region  is  probably  the 
best  example  in  Georgia  of  extensive  farming,  i.  e.,  culti¬ 
vating  a  large  number  of  acres  per  farm  with  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  yield  per  acre.  This  type  of  farming  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  corresponding  part  of  Alabama,  and  of  the 
black  belt,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  west,  and  still  more  so 
of  the  states  betw'een  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
where  com  and  wheat  are  raised  on  very  large  farms 
with  the  aid  of  elaborate  machinery.  The  population  of 
all  such  regions  (outside  of  cities)  seems  to  be  nearly  at  a 
standstill  at  present,  and  the  blue  marl  region  has  been 
losing  about  one  percent  of  its  population  annually  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

The  coast  strip  is  the  nearest  approach  in  Georgia  to  the 
other  extreme,  intensive  farming,  with  small  farms  and  high 
yields  per  acre,  resulting  from  large  expenditures  for  labor, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  rather  high 
land  values.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  city  of  Savan¬ 
nah  furnishing  a  ready  local  market  for  vegetables,  the  good 
railroad  connections  with  northern  markets,  the  mild  winter 
climate  favoring  early  vegetables,  and  the  level  topography 
which  allows  water  and  fertilizer  to  be  evenly  distributed. 
(The  original  soil  fertility  hardly  enters  into  the  problem 
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at  all.)  Negroes  happen  to  be  in  the  majority  in  both 
the  blue  marl  and  the  coast  strip,  but  as  a  rule  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  they  tend  to  engage  in  general  farming, 
rather  than  in  extensive  farming  with  machinery,  or  in¬ 
tensive  farming  which  to  achieve  the  greatest  success  re¬ 
quires  very  efficient  marketing. 

Table  7  gives  the  relative  acreage  and  yield  of  eight  lead¬ 
ing  crops  in  lower  Georgia  in  1919.  These  seem  to  be  those 
occupying  the  largest  acreage  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  but 
in  some  regions  other  crops  may  be  more  important  than 
some  of  these  eight.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
acreage  and  yield  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  and  the  cen¬ 
sus  year  may  have  been  abnormal  in  one  way  or  another, 
so  that  the  figures  should  not  be  taken  too  literally. 

The  relative  acreage  of  cottwi  had  declined  since  1909 
in  some  of  the  regions,  especially  the  blue  marl,  and  its 

TABLE  7 

ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  LEADING  CROPS  IN  LOWER 
GEORGIA,  1919. 


!  K  *1  iM  M 

I  I  II  ii  51  U  I 


Yield  per  acre.  I 

Cotton  (bales)  _  .30[  .17 

Corn  (bushels) _ 10.9 

Oats  (bushels)  _  13.7 

Cowpeas  (bushels)  - 

Peanuts  (bushels) _ I 

Sweet  Potatoes  (bu.) — ] 

Sorghum  (gals,  syrup) _ 

Sugar-cane  (gals.)  - 


28J 

32.8 

29.7 

36.41 

39.5 

38.0 

43.1 

1.16 

0.98 

2.15 

1.37| 

2.43 

3.46 

2.29 

4.2 

3.0 

0.4 

0.41 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

3.9 

1.5 

6.6 

6.7 

1.5 

4.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7| 

1.2 

1.7 

3.1 

0.2 

0.12 

.04 

.05 1 

.07 

.04 

.11 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 1 

0.4| 

0.6 

L7 

1.2 
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yield  still  more;  this  being  doubtless  due  mostly  to  the 
boll-weevil.  Other  crops,  especially  peanuts,  increased  pro¬ 
portionately.  The  yield  of  corn  fell  off  a  little  too  in  most 
regions,  and  that  may  have  been  due  either  to  different 
weather  conditions  in  the  two  census  years  or  to  shortage 
of  fertilizers.  The  yield  of  the  other  crops  for  1909  has 
not  been  computed,  so  direct  comparisons  cannot  be  made  at 
this  time.  The  highest  yields  of  most  crops,  even  cotton, 
which  is  raised  very  little  there,  are  in  the  coast  strip,  on 
account  of  the  intensive  farming  prevailing  there,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  natural  superiority  of  soil. 

In  this  article  and  the  preceding  ones  little  or  nothing  has 
been  said  about  certain  crops  which  are  very  important  in 
some  sections,  such  as  hay,  apples,  peaches,  watermelons, 
pecans,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  tobacco,  partly  for  lack  of 


Graph  showing  ratio  of  improved  farm  land  to  total  area,  in 
percentages,  for  ten  regions  in  Georgia  and  the  whole  State,  from 
1850  to  1920.  The  sand-hills,  hammock  belt  and  coast  strip  are 
omitted  because  they  are  so  much  narrower  than  the  counties  trav¬ 
ersed  by  them  that  the  figures  are  not  accurate.  The  curve  for  the 
blue  marl  region  seems  abnormally  high  in  1870  and  may  indicate 
some  undetected  error  in  the  census  returns,  and  that  for  the  lime-sink 
region  may  be  too  high  in  1880  or  too  low  in  1890,  for  a  similar  reason. 
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time,  and  partly  because  of  census  gives  no  information 
about  the  acreage  of  some  of  these  crops,  or  the  value  of 
others. 

SUMMARY 

The  salient  features  of  each  region  and  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  each-  decade  having  been  sketched  in  these 
four  articles,  it  will  now  be  appropriate  to  sum  up  the  26 
tables  with  their  over  3800  ratios,  and  review  in  a  more 
general  way  the  principal  changes  in  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  whole  state  in  the  70-year  period  covered.  Some  of 
the  changes  have  been  shared  by  the  whole  civilized  world, 
while  others  have  been  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States  or  to  certain  regions'. 

First  there  will  be  presented  a  graph  showing  the  changes 
in  the  percentage  of  improved  land  in  each  region  for  which 
the  statistics  can  be  depended  on.  In  ante-bellum  days 
(after  the  pioneer  period  of  cutting  away  the  virgin  for¬ 
ests),  and  probably  up  to  about  1880,  the  percentage  of 
improved  land  was  a  very  good  indicator  of  soil  fertility, 
though  the  Civil  War  caused  a  decline  in  most  regions, 
which  is  easily  understood,  and  the  utilization  of  land  in 
the  mountainous  portions  of  the  state  was  hindered  some 
by  the  topography.  Some  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
curves  may  be  due  to  faulty  census  figures,  but  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  Lower  Piedmont,  blue  marl,  red  hills,  and 
red  lime  lands  are  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  state  on 
the  whole.  Just  before  the  Civil  War  most  of  the  farming 
in  Georgia  was  confined  to  them. 

About  1880  the  influence  of  commercial  fertilizers  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  improved  land  curves  took  an  upward 
turn  in  regions  formerly  regarded  as  almost  unfit  for  farm¬ 
ing,  especially  the  wire-grass,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
somewhat  more  fertile  lime-sink  region  adjoining.  The 
improved  land  in  the  wire-grass  more  than  doubled  between 
1900  and  1920*  and  millions  of  acres  of  beautiful  park- 

1.  At  this  point  the  reader  would  do  well  to  refer  again  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Brook’s 
“Agrarian  RevoluUon  in  Georgia,”  cited  in  the  first  arUcle  in  this  series,  tor  it 
discusses  some  of  the  developments  between  1865  and  1912  In  more  detail  than 
there  is  room  for  here. 
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like  long-leaf  pine  forests  which  stood  in  that  and  the  lime- 
sink  region  when  the  writer  first  explored  them  in  1900 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  greedy  farmers  and  replaced 
by  a  dreary  wilderness  of  stumpy  fields,  so  that  that  part 
of  the  state  is  now  a  much  less  desirable  place  of  residence 
for  any  one  who  cares  anything  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
(What  the  farmers  have  gained,  if  anything,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  a  little  farther  on.)  In  some  places  the  lumbermen 
went  ahead  of  the  farmers  and  left  desolate  cut-over  lands, 
which  however  still  retained  their  interesting  herbaceous 
vegetation,  and  reproduced  the  pine  again  if  given  half  a 
chance;  elsewhere  the  farmers  took  possession  first,  girdled 
the  trees  without  taking  the  trouble  to  cut  them  down,  and 
left  their  gaunt  skeletons  standing  in  the  fields. 

The  wire-grass  country  showed  a  remarkable  increase  of 
about  50%  in  improved  land  between  1910  and  1920,  in 
spite  of  the  war  and  an  increase  of  only  20%  in  population, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  farmers  there  were  trying  to 
make  up  for  a  reduced  yield  per  acre  by  cultivating  more 
acres  with  more  machinery,  though  the  decline  of  forest  in¬ 
dustries  may  also  have  been  a  factor.  But  it  is  likely  that 
the  usual  tendency  of  increasing  intensity  of  farming  will 
be  under  way  again  before  the  next  census. 

The  great  increase  of  farms  and  population  in  the  sandy 
parts  of  the  South  with  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers 
since  the  Civil  War  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  economic 
developments  of  modern  times,  and  it  must  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  “putting  the  South  in  the  saddle”  in 
national  affairs  a  few  years  ago.  (Georgia  now  has  a  denser 
population  than  Iowa,  which  has  much  more  fertile  soil  and 
about  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  improved  land^) 

The  next  graph  illustrates  the  percentage  of  negro  farm 
operators  by  regions,  at  different  times.  Definite  figures 
are  available  only  for  1900,  1910  and  1920,  but  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  were  practically  no  negro  farmers  before 

1.  For  a  discussion  of  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  Increase  of  population 
In  the  pine-barrens  of  the  southern  coastal  plain  since  1880  see  Journal  of  Oeog- 
raphr  15:42-48,  Oct  1916. 
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the  Civil  War,  and  that  the  proportions!  increased  steadily 
from  the  end  of  the  war  up  to  1900,  except  in  the  coast  strip, 
where  the  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  negro  farmers  even  in  1870,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  regions  where  somewhat  similar  conditions 
may  have  prevailed.  The  percentage  increased  in  nearly 
every  region  between  1900  and  1910,  and  might  have  in¬ 
creased  a  little  more  by  1920,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
World  War,  which  checked  the  negro  population  in  the 
South  as  previously  explained. 


Graph  showing  percentage  of  the  farms  m  each  region  in  Georgia, 
and  the  whole  state,  operated  by  negroes,  from  1900  to  1920,  witU 
hypothetical  extensions  of  the  curves  a  few  decades  farther  back. 
(It  is  assumed  that  the  percentage  was  zero,  or  very  small,  in  every* 
region  up  to  1865.) 

Generally  speaking,  negro  farmers  are  most  numerous 
in  the  more  fertile  regions,  though  their  numbers  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  two  northernmost  regions  (and  everywhere 
farther  north)  by  the  climate,  which  is  not  favorable  for 
cotton  growing. 
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Graph  showing  value  per  farm  of  land  and  buildings  of  white 
farmers  in  each  region  from  1850  to  1920,  expressed  in  percentages 
of  the  United  States  white  average,  to  eliminate  variations  in  thft 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  far  as  possible.  (The  numbers 
along  the  100%  line  are  the  U.  S.  white  values  in  dollars.)  Certain 
limitations  to  the  accuracy  of  the  curves  are  explained  in  the  text. 


The  third  graph  illustrates  the  changes  in  standards  of 
living  of  the  average  white  farmer  in  each  region  since 
1850,  as  indicated  by  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  per 
farm,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  measure  available.  On 
account  of  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  especially  in  the  last 
two  decades,  if  the  values  were  taken  literally  the  results 
would  be  very  misleading.  So  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
standards  of  the  average  white  farmer  in  the  whole  United 
States  have  remained  constant,  and  the  values  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  regions  at  each  census  have  been  expressed  as  percen¬ 
tages  of  the  U.  S.  average.  The  actual  number  of  dollars 
involved  is  written  close  to  the  U.  S.  or  100%  line,  includ¬ 
ing  both  paper  and  gold  values  for  1870,  when  gold  was 
at  a  premium  of  about  25%.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  probably  a  decline  in  the  average  United  States  stand- 
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ards  of  living  between  i860  and  1870,  on  account  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  smaller  one  between  1910  and  1920,  and 
an  upward  trend  at  other  times,  so  that  if  we  had  correct 
data  the  curves  would  be  steeper  in  some  places  and  flatter 
in  others. 

As  previously  explained,  practically  all  farmers  were 
white  in  1850  and  i860,  and  in  1870  the  percentage  of  negro 
farmers  must  have  been  almost  negligible  except  in  the  coast 
strip  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  regions.  Separate  fig¬ 
ures  for  white  and  colored  farmers  for  areas  smaller  than 
states  are  available  only  for  1910,  but  the  1900  and  1920 
values  have  been  approximated  by  assuming  that  the  ratio 
of  white  to  total  farm  values  in  those  years  was  the  same 
as  in  1910,  except  for  making  a  little  allowance  for  known 
changes  in  the  percentage  of  negro  farmers.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  make  estimates  for  1880  and  1890  in  that  way, 
though,  for  the  number  of  negro  farmers  in  those  years  is 
entirely  unknown. 

The  1850  values  are  taken  from  the  tables  already  pub¬ 
lished,  which  leave  out  three  of  the  regions  on  account  of 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  chiefly  situated  being  too 
large  at  that  time.  The  i860  value  for  the  whole  state  is 
also  based  on  the  census  figures,  but  those  for  the  several 
regons  have  been  scaled  down  about  10%,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  farms  returned  by  counties  being  evidently  too 
low,  as  explained  in  the  March  number.  Some  of  the  1870 
points  have  been  raised  a  little  to  allow  for  the  possible  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  few  negro  farmers  in  the  returns,  but  the 
values  for  whites  in  the  coast  strip  at  that  time  must  be 
regarded  as  wholly  indeterminate. 

The  1850  and  i860  values  for  the  red  lime  lands  and 
coast  strip  are  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  shown  on  the 
graph  without  making  it  considerably  taller,  or  using  such 
a  small  scale  that  some  of  the  curves  toward  the  bottom 
would  be  too  close  together.  The  omitted  values  can  be 
seen  in  the  tables  in  the  June  number. 

This  graph  brings  out  plainly  what  has  already  been 
stated  about  the  regions  that  have  the  most  negro  farmers 
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generally  having  the  most  prosperous  whites.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  standards  of  living  in  every  region  during  the  Civil 
War  period  is  easily  understood,  but  the  further  decline  of 
several  regions  between  1870  and  1900  and  the  rise  of  most 
of  them  (relatively  to  the  whole  United  States)  since  1900 
are  not  so  easily  explained.  Standards  of  living  are  not  as 
closely  controlled  by  environment  as  many  people  believe, 
but  are  more  or  less  spontaneous  or  accidental.  Migration 
of  farmers  from  one  region  to  another  with  higher  or 
lower  standards  might  have  a  marked  influence,  but  the 
census  gives  no  adequate  information  about  such  move¬ 
ments  within  states.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  red  lime  lands 
curve  since  1900  may  possibly  be  correlated  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  cause  of  malaria  in  that  year. 

The  white  farmers  of  the  coast  strip  seem  to  have  al¬ 
ways  been  above  the  United  States  average,  and  those  of  the 
red  lime  lands,  although  apparently  below  the  national  av¬ 
erage  since  the  70’s,  if  the  calculations  are  correct,  are  now 
more  prosperous  than  the  average  for  any  state  within  300 
miles  of  the  coast  from  Maine  t  oTexas. 

An  interesting  application  of  this  graph  is  that  most  of 
the  noted  personages  bom  in  Georgia  seem  to  have  come 
from  those  regions  whose  rural  standards  of  living  were 
above  the  state  average  in  ante-bellum  days.  And  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  same  kind  between  different  states  show 
very  similar  relations. 

The  census  did  not  give  the  acreage  of  different  crops 
until  1880,  so  that  accurate  comparisons  of  crop  yields  arc 
possible  only  for  about  forty  years  past;  but  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  extensive  farming  of  slavery  days  generally 
produced  even  lower  yields  per  acre  than  in  1880.  When 
we  compare  two  periods  only  ten  years  apart  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  differences  in  crop  yields  are  not  due  to  weather 
conditions  or  something  of  the  sort;  but  if  we  find  a  pro¬ 
gressive  rise  or  decline  running  through  several  census 
periods  we  are  reasonably  safe  in  taking  that  for  a  general 
tendency. 
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In  the  state  as  a  whole  the  average  yield  of  cotton  per 
acre  rose  from  .312  bale  in  1879  to  .408  in  1909,  then  drop¬ 
ped  as  a  result  of  boll-weevil  conditions  to  .356  in  1919. 
Corn  went  from  9.2  bushels  per  acre  in  1879  to  12.1  in 

1919,  oats  from  9.04  to  14.7  in  the  same  period,  wheat 
from  6.64  to  7.73,  peanuts  from  12  bushels  in  1889  (when 
first  enumerated)  to  18.9  in  1919  (a  gain  of  over  50%  in 
30  years),  sweet  potatoes  from  72.2  bushels  in  1879  to 
92.1  in  I9i9>  sugar-cane  syrup  from  103.8  gallons  in  1879 
to  170  in  1919,  and  so  on.  All  these  increased  yields  were 
doubtless  due  not  only  to  more  careful  cultivation  but  also 
to  the  work  of  the  plant  breeders  in  developing  more  pro¬ 
lific  varieties,  and  more  progress  in  that  line  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  future,  though  of  course  it  cannot  go  on  in¬ 
definitely. 

Close  comparisons  of  the  number  of  animals  per  square 
mile  or  per  farm  at  different  periods  are  not  possible,  be¬ 
cause  the  earlier  agricultural  censuses  seem  not  to  have 
counted  calves,  colts,  lambs,  shoats,  etc.,  at  all,  and  that  of 

1920,  having  been  taken  in  January,  of  course  found  the 
number  of  young  animals  at  a  minimum.  But  bearing 
these  limitations  in  mind,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Georgia,  especially  the  latter,  has 
declined  with  the  passing  of  the  free  range.  One  occasional¬ 
ly  sees  arguments  for  the  revival  of  sheep  raising,  but  pas¬ 
ture  sheep  do  not  seem  to  go  very  well  with  the  intensive 
farming  that  seems  likely  to  prevail  in  Georgia  a  few  de¬ 
cades  henceS  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  beef  cattle. 
Dairy  cattle  are  likely  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  cities, 
unless  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  import  milk  and  butter 
from  northern  dairying  centers  and  specialize  on  products 
better  suited  to  our  climate.  Work  oxen  seem  to  have  al¬ 
most  gone  out  of  style,  and  the  last  three  censuses  have  not 
enumerated  them.  The  number  of  hogs  has  increased 
since  1870,  but  not  quite  as  much  as  the  population.  Al¬ 
though  more  meat  is  imported  into  Georgia  than  was  the 

1.  Eingland  is  a  great  sheep  country,  but  conditions  there  are  exceptional 
in  many  respects. 
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case  say  fifty  years  ago,  the  cattle  rangers  of  the  West  are 
giving  way  to  crops  too,  with  the  result  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  United  States  is  becoming  more  vege¬ 
tarian  in  its  diet;  and  we  may  ultimately  approach  the  con¬ 
dition  of  China  and  Japan,  where  there  are  hardly  any 
beef  animals  and  not  very  many  hogs  but  plenty  of  chickens, 
which  take  up  very  little  room  and  go  well  with  intensive 
farming. 

Horses  have  declined  pretty  steadily  since  1850  and 
mules  increased  correspondingly.  In  1850  Georgia  had 
nearly  three  times  as  many  horses  as  mules,  and  in  1920 
four  times  as  many  mules  as  horses.  Part  of  this  change 
is  due  to  the  passing  of  the  free  range,  but  that  does  not 
explain  everything,  for  horses  still  outnumber  mules  in  the 
North  and  West.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  auto¬ 
mobile  has  displaced  many  horses,  especially  in  cities  (but 
no  more  in  the  South  than  elsewhere),  which  had  the  curious 
effect  of  keeping  the  price  of  horses  nearly  stationary 
through  the  recent  war  period,  when  nearly  everything  else 
went  up. 

Animals  of  all  sorts  decreased  during  the  Civil  War  de¬ 
cade,  especially  beef  cattle  and  hogs,  which  were  less  than 
half  as  numerous  in  Georgia  in  1870  as  in  i860,  having 
been  eaten  up  during  the  war  and  not  replaced  very  prompt¬ 
ly.  The  World  War  had  very  little  effect  of  that  kind  in 
this  country. 

It  is  now  pertinent  to  inquire  what  the  farmers  have  done 
for  themselves  in  these  seventy  years.  Boosters  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  farms, 
cultivated  acres,  bales  of  cotton,  bushels  of  corn,  value  of 
farm  property  and  products,  etc.,  but  much  of  this  progress 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  especially  in  the  last  particular, 
values,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  declined  con¬ 
tinually  from  1897  to  1920,  making  all  prices  higher^ 

1.  A  typical  example  of  thoughtless  optimism  (if  that  is  the  proper  term  tor 
it)  is  the  widely  circulated  “Blue-Book  of  Southern  Progress,”  published  by  the 
Manufacturers’  Record  (Baltimore)  last  spring.  It  is  full  of  statements  about 
the  values  of  property,  products,  ect.,  In  the  South  (Including  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
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In  ante-bellum  days  the  average  Georgia  plantation  prob¬ 
ably  fed  and  clothed  only  about  one-tenth  more  people 
than  the  number  living  on  it.  Cotton  and  some  food¬ 
stuffs  were  sent  to  market  in  exchange  for  what  few  manu¬ 
factured  articles  and  delicacies  could  not  be  easily  produced 
at  home,  and  the  number  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
carriers,  public  officials,  etc.,  probably  did  not  exceed  io% 
of  the  adult  population.  At  the  present  time  about  half 
the  goods  the  farmer  consumes  come  from  cities  or  dis¬ 
tant  states  or  countries,  and  there  are  more  people  in  cities 
than  on  farms  )in  the  whole  United  States  at  least*),  so 
that  the  average  farmer  may  be  said  to  be  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  at  least  one  family  besides  his  own ;  which  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  increased  crop  yields,  improved  machinery  and 
transportation  facilities,  etc.,  and  incidentally  smaller  fami¬ 
lies. 

In  recent  decades  there  have  been  developed  all  sorts  of 
schemes  and  devices,  unheard  of  in  ante-bellum  times  os¬ 
tensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  For  example,  more 
prolific  varieties  of  crops,  cheaper  fertilizers,  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  good  roads,  telephones,  rural  free  delivery,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  plans  for  diversification  and  co-operative  market¬ 
ing,  tick  eradication,  better  rural  schools,  county  farm  dem¬ 
onstration  agents,  government  bulletins,  experiment  sta- 
tions,soil  surveys,  boys’  corn  and  pig  clubs,  farmers’  organ¬ 
izations,  and  farm  loans.  A  person  who  read  the  agricult¬ 
ural  bulletins  and  papers  carefully  but  never  got  out  among 
the  farmers  might  think  all  this  would  make  the  modern 
farmer’s  life  a  perpetual  picnic,  as  compared  with  conditions 
a  generation  or  two  ago. 

Klnla,  Ken  tacky,  and  other  border  states  which  are  far  from  typical  of  the  South) 
in  1920  being  more  than  those  of  the  whole  United  States  in  1880,  etc.  The  flg- 
ures  are  taken  from  reliable  sources,  but  the  author  carefully  avoids  meniUoning 
the  fact  the  dollar  of  1920  was  worth  only  about  half  as  much  as  that  of  1880 
(and  one-  third  that  of  1900),  which  destroys  the  value  of  many  of  his  compari¬ 
sons.  If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  doliar  should  continue  to  increase  in  the 
next  several  years  as  it  has  in  the  last  two  (which  may  not  happen),  and  the  same 
concern  should  hereafter  undertake  to  show  the  progress  of  the  South  from  1920 
to  1930,  some  other  measure  than  money  will  have  to  be  used  or  allowance  made 
tor  its  fluctuations  in  vaiue. 


1.  The  census  of  1920  found  only  29.9%  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  58.2%  of  that  of  Georgia,  living  on  farms. 
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But  (strange  to  say?)  most  of  our  farmers  still  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  they  have  done  ever  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  slight  crop  shortage,  or  a  surplus 
that  brings  down  prices,  or  a  financial  panic,  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress  are  heard  on  every  hand,  and  “experts”  and  law¬ 
makers  get  together  and  try  to  make  the  farmers  believe 
that  something  is  going  to  be  done  immediately  for  their 
relief.  Generally  speaking,  farmers  let  the  benefits  of  all 
such  agencies  as  are  listed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  slip 
through  their  fingers  and  pass  on  to  the  consumer,  and  even 
the  consumers  have  not  benefited  much  as  individuals,  but 
have  simply  become  more  numerous.  While  the  farmers 
are  undoubtedly  more  efficient  than  they  used  to  be,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  raising  their  standards  of  living  much. 

The  graph  a  few  pages  back  shows  that  the  average  white 
farmer  in  Georgia  today  is  poorer  than  he  was  in  ante-bel¬ 
lum  days,  and  at  just  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  recons¬ 
truction  period;  but  most  of  the  regions  have  been  on  the 
up-grade  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  least,  and  some  of 
course  have  done  considerably  better  than  the  state  average. 
Separate  statistics  for  negro  farmers  have  not  been  avail¬ 
able  long  enough  yet  to  show  whether  they  are  progressing 
or  not. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  many  well-meaning 
but  uncomprehending  city  people  to  “uplift”  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  fundamental 
principle  that  in  any  state  or  region  the  average  farmer, 
of  any  race  or  nationality,  in  the  long  run  (but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  every  farmer  every  year)  gets  out  of  his  farm  or  any 
part  thereof  just  what  he  spends  on  it,  plus  the  value  of  his 
time;  regardless  of  soil,  climate,  the  kind  of  crops  or  animals 
raised,  the  market  price  thereof,  weeds,  insects  and  other 
pests,  good  or  bad  roads»  distance  from  markets,  tenure* 
taxes,  tariffs,  the  form  of  government,  legislation,  loan  sys- 
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terns,  or  any  other  factor  that  does  not  change  much  from 
year  to  year*. 

In  the  above  statement  of  fundamental  principles  most 
of  the  factors  are  relatively  fixed  for  any  one  locality,  but 
the  value  of  the  farmer’s  time  is  somewhat  elastic.  An 
intelligent  farmer  naturally  gets  a  higher  return  for  his  la¬ 
bor  or  supervision  than  an  ignorant  one;  but  when  all  the 
farmers  become  more  efficient  the  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
passed  right  on  to  the  consumer  as  above  stated.  An  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  the  farmer’s  time  is  commonly  fixed  by 
the  customs  and  standards  prevailing  in  his  community;  and 
if  all  or  nearly  all  the  farmers  who  produce  a  given  crop 
could  agree  that  they  would  not  sell  it  except  at  a  price 
that  would  bring  them  ample  remuneration  for  their  efforts 
they  could  practically  dictate  their  own  terms  and  raise 
their  standards  of  living  to  any  reasonable  point.  Organ¬ 
ized  laborers  have  already  accomplished  much  in  that  line, 
(at  the  expense  of  nearly  everybody  else),  but  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  bring  about  such  unanimity  among  such 
a  large  and  heterogeneous  class  as  the  farmers.  If  it  could 
be  accomplished  though  it  would  do  the  farmers  more  good 
than  all  the  efficiency  devices  above  mentioned,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  would  probably  be  just  as  well  off  as  they  are  now, 
after  they  became  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

As  for  the  future,  about  all  that  can  be  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  next  few  decades  is  that  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  tending  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  farming  will 
continue  to  be  made,  thus  enabling  the  farmers  to  support 
more  and  more  city  people ;  and  as  the  population  increases 


1.  It  l8  assumed  that  most  farmers  In  a  glren  region  are  so  nearly  adjusted 
to  their  environment  that  they  do  not  waste  time  trying  to  raise  crops  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  locality,  or  in  other  unprofitable  efforts.  But  even  If  a  famstf 
was  completely  adjusted,  the  environment  is  liable  to  change  at  any  tlmte,  by  tb« 
arrival  of  a  new  kind  of  bu(g,  a  change  In  the  tax  rate  or  assessment,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  road  or  railroad,  or  something  of  the  kind,  so  that  the  future  in 
always  a  little  uncertain.  And  another  Important  point  is  that  fanners  differinc 
widely  in  efficiency  and  standards  of  living  may  dwell  in  the  same  oosnimnnlty 
at  the  same  time.  Just  as  trees,  shrubs  and  berbs  of  many  species  may  groiw 
side  by  side  in  the  same  soil.  In  every  community  there  are  some  tar  abovei 
the  average,  who  are  always  prosperous,  and  many  below  the  average,  but  the 
average  itself  is  not  easily  changed. 
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land  will  become  more  valuable  and  farming  more  inten¬ 
sive,  though  not  an  equal  rate  everywhere'. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  farms  and  cities  will  continue  to 
encroach  on  the  forests,  the  number  of  tenants  will  increase, 
and  the  number  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  perhaps 
hogs  per  capita  will  decline. 

If  there  is  anything  in  evolution  the  farmers  in  Georgia 
and  elsewhere  ought  to  gradually  better  their  condition, 
as  long  as  wars  and  other  calamities  do  not  interfere,  but 
this  process  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  total  wealth,  in  spite  of  any  efforts  that  may  be 
made  to  “speed  it  up.” 


1.  At  the  present  time  about  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
(Includinc  a  good  many  In  Georgia)  are  liying  in  counties  whose  population  baa 
been  practically  at  a  standstill  for  25  years  or  more;  and  most  such  counties  ar« 
characterised  by  rather  high  rural  standards  of  liying,  so  that  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  ought  not  to  worry  about  their  failure  to  increase. 
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LEVI  K.  BOWEN  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Washington,  [D.  C.,]  Jan.  3,  1861.^ 

My  dear  Sir: 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Governor  of  our 
state^  to  his  duty  and  he  will  not  convene  the  Legislature. 
In  a  few  days  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  will  I  think  issue  the  call. 

The  Administration  has  today  assumed  a  position  which 
in  my  opinion  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  hastily  attract 
all  the  ^uthern  states  in  a  common  cause.  The  President 
is  determined  to  retain  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  collect  the  revenue.  This  will  be  likely  to  lead 
to  blows  and  the  Southern  states,  yet  hesitating,  will  in  con¬ 
sequence  rally  to  action.  But  all  the  news  I  could  give  you 
will  be  anticipated  before  this  could  reach  you. 

Our  state,  as  I  have  regarded  from  the  first,  is  really  the 
key  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  South.  If  she  could  be 
got  to  move  promptly,  accept  the  fact  as  it  exists,  that  the 
Union  is  really  now  dissolved,  and  declare  herself  out  of  it, 
and  take  the  lead  for  a  Southern  Republic  at  once,  this  whole 
difficulty  could  be  peaceably  solved.  The  North  would  never 
wage  war  against  a  united  South.  But  if  the  4th.  of  March 
arrives  and  the  North  gets  possession  of  this  capital,  and 
inaugurates  Lincoln,  only  part  of  the  South  being  out,  you 
may  rest  assured  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  will 
be  used  to  subjugate  the  states  w'hich  arc  out.  Then  we 
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should  and  would  join  hands,  but  only  after  a  war  is  com¬ 
menced  the  end  of  which  could  not  be  foretold.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  war,  just  as  sure  as  God  rules  over  us,  is  for 
the  whole  South  to  be  joined  in  a  new  confederacy  before  the 
4th.  of  March. 

The  great  necessity  in  our  state  is  just  that  which  was  re¬ 
quired  in  our  last  election,  bold  leaders  who  would  rally  our 
people  to  the  cause.  The  state  could  be  put  in  the  position 
it  should  occupy  in  30  days,  with  far  less  labor  and  cost  than 
carried  it  for  Breckenridge.  Our  party  is  nearly  a  unit, 
many  of  the  Bell  party  are  with  us,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
daring  spirit  to  lead  us  to  the  work. 

You  will  ask  why  I  do  not  move  perhaps,  and  I  am  sor¬ 
rowful  to  answer,  that  I  do  not  and  cannot.  My  whole  heart 
and  soul  is  with  you  as  you  know  and  a  far  more  popular  and 
easy  task  it  would  be  to  rouse  up  our  people  to  the  work 
than  that  I  had  to  perform  before  the  election.  But  I  am 
forced  now  to  listen  to  the  call  of  duty  put  up  by  my  family 
and  abjuring  all  public  affairs  prepare  for  private  business, 
because  politics  has  impoverished  me.  In  1853  I  was  forced 
to  sell  my  estate  and  home  to  meet  reverses  I  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  my  efforts  for  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1852.  During 
the  last  four  years  as  you  know  I  have  had  to  brave  the  work 
and  bear  the  expenses  mainly  of  all  our  contests  in  Md.  and 
this  leaves  me  in  heavy  debt.  In  consequence  of  my  loss  of 
hearing  from  a  throat  affection  contracted  in  Pa.  in  1856,  I 
cannot  pursue  my  profession  and  turning  to  some  other  call¬ 
ing  I  am  looking  to  a  location  in  New  York  in  March. 
Could  I  have  got  settled  an  old  claim  against  the  P.  O.  De¬ 
partment  which  Black  has  pronounced  sound  and  I  expected, 
amounting  to  some  $31,000  I  could  remain  in  Md.  but 
things  are  such  now  I  have  no  home  in  that  quarter.  Indeed 
to  be  frank  I  am  not  sure  who  are  my  friends  any  more. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  and  not  care  to  relish  all  this 
selfish  narration  but  I  have  made  it  because  I  could  not  suffer 
you  to  misunderstand  my  inaction.  The  entreaties  of  my 
family  and  sense  of  duty  drive  me  from  all  public  affairs. 
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To  all  your  movements  I  bid  God’s  speed.  The  south  is 
only  doing  now  what  the  irrevocable  laws  of  nature  and 
necessity  compel  her  to  do  and  what  can  be  much  better  ac¬ 
complished  than  when  a  fanatical  and  dictatorial  majority 
shall  have  grown  stronger  and  more  arrogant. 

A.  G.  MAGRATH  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  i8,  i86i. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Your  despatch  has  just  been  received.  A  letter  of  mine 
to  Col.  Orr  which  he  will  show,  and  the  enclosure  it  contains, 
will  show  you  our  present  position.  The  failure  of  a  con¬ 
signment  in  reaching  us,  made  it  necessary,  with  all  con¬ 
venient  certainty,  to  be  assured  to  what  extent,  we  could 
be  relieved,  if  a  pressing  occasion  should  arise.  Hence  the 
telegram  to  you.  Thank  you  for  your  offer  to  assist  us. 
We  shall  not  diminish  your  stock  unless  something  unex¬ 
pected  should  suddenly  occur.  If  it  does  not,  in  the  course 
of  a  little  time  we  will  be  relieved. 

Your  despatch  of  the  adoption  of  the  secession  resolutions 
was  highly  gratifying.  And  the  announcement  you  make  of 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  tomorrow,  creates  for  all,  the 
source  of  earnest  congratulation.  The  Southern  states  will 
owe  you  much  for  your  counsel  and  aid  in  saving  them  from 
the  fate  which  awaited  them;  and  I  have  no  doubt  their  sense 
will  be  evinced  in  a  manner  gratifying  to  you  and  honorable 
to  them.  Upon  the  outpost  which  this  state  for  the  present 
maintains,  other  interests  beside  hers,  are  also  involved.  I 
shall  be  glad  therefore  to  hear  and  profit  by  your  suggestions, 
whenever  you  have  leisure  to  write,  and  this  I  beg  you  to  re¬ 
ceive,  as  communicated  with  great  sincerity. 

S.  T.  BAILEY  TO  HOWELL  COBB 


Macon,  [Ga.,]  4  May,  1861. 

Dear  Sir: 

Excuse  me  if  I  seem  too  forward  in  offering  advice.  My 
anxiety  for  the  safety  and  success  of  our  country  is  my  only 
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apology.  I  fear  the  government  does  not  realize  that  this 
is  a  war  of  conquest  and  not  so  much  by  the  Lincoln  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  Northern  masses  and  if  their  leaders  were  to 
even  talk  of  peace  they  would  be  hurled  from  power.  The 
trial  of  strength  then  between  the  two  sections  is  inevitable. 
It  is  a  death  struggle  depend  upon  it  I  and  its  length  will  very 
much  depend  upon  the  vigor  with  which  we  deal  our  first 
blows.  We  must  lose  no  first  battles;  it  will  throw  a  damper 
upon  our  friends  and  add  countless  thousands  to  their  foes, 
and  years  of  blood  and  carnage  to  the  war.  They  believe 
our  subjugation  not  only  practicable  but  easy.  Let  us  stun 
them  so  by  our  first  blows  that  they  will  early  learn  it  will 
cost  much  more  than  they  calculated,  besides  opening  up  to 
their  view  a  prospect  of  some  danger  of  an  invasion  of  their 
homes. 

Our  excellent  president  Davis  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
He  should  call  for  half  a  million  soldiers  and  he  could  have 
them  mustered  in  three  weeks.  But  let  our  men  be  defeated 
or  let  them  rot  in  camp  while  the  enemy  martials  his  hosts 
and  tramples  down  our  friends  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere 
and  until  the  spring  and  summer  pass  away  and  the  wet  and 
inclement  weather  of  fall  and  winter  return,  we  shall  be 
ruined,  our  people  will  be  discouraged  and  the  North  will 
pour  down  her  millions  upon  us,  for  then  their  farmers  and 
laborers  will  be  at  leisure  and  will  constitute  an  army  of  very 
different  material  from  that  composed  of  the  scum  of  the 
cities  as  will  be  the  case  at  first.  For  God’s  sake  let  us  strike 
them  effectually  before  they  send  that  dangerous  material 
against  us  1  Let  us  convince  them  that  there  can  be  nothing 
made  by  fighting  us.  Washington  City  must  be  taken  and 
the  Vandals  driven  out  of  Maryland — that  is  part  of  our 
territory  and  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  South  to  look  on  and 
see  our  friends  there  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  vile  host 
of  Abolitionists  and  foreign  vagabonds  when  if  we  would 
try  we  can  protect  them.  We  have  not  force  enough  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  They  are  resolved  to  recapture  that  important  point 
when  their  forces  are  concentrated  cost  what  it  may  and  with 
a  skillful  leader  they  can  easily  do  it  in  spite  of  double  the 
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force  we  have  there.  Our  friends  seem  to  forget  that  every 
one  of  their  boasted  Batteries  can  be  turned  by  a  large  land 
force  under  a  skillful  leader  and  what  is  to  hinder  such  a 
force  being  landed  anywhere  above  or  below?  We  ought 
also  to  remember  that  the  fidelity  of  our  colored  population- 
depends  upon  our  success  in  effectually  defending  our  soil. 
Let  us  falter  or  fail  and  our  present  security  will  be  at  an 
end.  Northern  abolition  emissaries  and  spies  are  all  over 
the  South  In  advance  of  their  Invading  army  and  throughout 
the  South  the  Blacks  are  already  informed  of  the  object  of 
that  invasion.  I  know  that  whereof  I  affirm.  Is  anybody 
so  blind  as  to  feel  sure  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  slaves 
would  not  with  avidity  escape  from  bondage  If  they  felt  there 
was  a  power  near  to  secure  them  that  Boon?  The  Vandals 
must  not  on  every  account  either  keep  or  acquire  a  foothold 
in  the  South  and  to  prevent  it  and  keep  the  Carthagenians 
out  of  Italy  we  must  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  “Delenda 
est  Washington”  and  northern  forts  beyond  must  be  the 
Roman  cry  before  Rome  can  hope  for  peace . 

HOWELL  COBB‘  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Camp  Cobb,  Richmond  Va.,  Sept.  7,  1861. 

My  dear  Wife: 

This  is  my  birthday  and  I  cannot  let  it  pass  without  com¬ 
muning  with  you  by  letter  which  Is  our  only  privilege  at  this 
time.  It  Is  a  warm  but  bright  day.  God  grant  that  It  may 
be  auspicious  of  the  great  future  that  lies  before  us.  Since 
I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  had  a  busy  and  an  anxious  time. 
My  new  and  varied  duties  have  made  my  camp  life  a  rou¬ 
tine  of  constant  labor  and  occupation.  All  of  it  is  borne,  1 
trust  with  Christian  patience,  until  sickness  and  death 
throw  their  gloom  over  all  around  me.  Like  all  the  other 
regiments  in  Virginia  we  are  passing  through  a  trying  or¬ 
deal.  Already  we  have  buried  twelve  of  our  men  and  I 
fear  that  before  many  hours  we  will  be  called  to  follow 


1.  At  the  time  Cobb  was  a  Colonel  In  Command  of  the  16th  Oa.  Reg.  of  Inf. 
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Others  to  their  last  resting  place.  All  else  I  can  meet  and 
endure,  but  to  see  my  men  falling  around  me  by  the  hand  of 
disease,  and  I  am  powerless  to  protect  them,  it  wrings  my 
very  heart.  I  try  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  Him  alone  who 
holds  our  destiny  in  His  hand  and  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
heart  I  pray  that  He  would  stay  the  hand  of  the  destroyer. 
Duty  requires  me  to  enforce  discipline  and  often  to  do  for 
the  good  of  the  men  what  they  feel  and  believe  is  only  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  How  little  do  they  know  of 
what  is  going  on  in  my  mind  and  heart,  when  they  indulge 
in  such  complaint.  I  visit  them  daily  to  cheer  them  up  and 
often  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  smooth  their  foreheads  with 
my  hand,  and  with  some  gentle  pleasantry  try  to  drive  away 
the  despondency  which  the  death  of  their  comrades  has 
brought  upon  them.  But  you  know  thnt  at  best  I  am  but 
a  poor  comforter  in  a  sick  room  and  all  that  I  can  do  adds 
but  little  to  their  relief.  My  chaplain,  Mr.  Flynn  is  a  most 
excellent  man  and  in  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way,  spends 
his  hours  in  visiting  and  comforting  our  sick . 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Macon,  Ga.,  Nov.  3,  1861. 

Dear  Gov[emor] : 

.  .  .  .  We  make  plenty  of  bread  and  meat  for  another  year, 
and  as  our  supplies  of  salt,  bagging,  rope,  negro  clothes, 
shoes,  etc.,  were  all  laid  in  for  cash  last  spring,  at  the  ruling 
prices  at  that  time,  we  can  laugh  at  the  blockade  for  a  while 
if  salt  is  $12  per  sack.  (Ours  cost  $1.25  which  in  200 
bushels  I  laid  in  makes  the  slight  difference  between  $250 
and  $2400  and  all  the  above  named  supplies  in  the  same 
proportion). 

But  how  it  will  be  another  year  if  the  blockade  is  not 
raised  makes  me  hold  my  breath  when  I  think  of  it.  I  have 
some  wool  and  next  May’s  clip  will  add  some  to  it,  making 
in  all  probably  800  lbs.  or  more  which  will  make  about  half 
our  negro  cloth.  Shoes  I  can  get  at  some  price  I  expect. 
At  to  bagging,  rope  and  twine,  we  can  do  without,  by  pack- 
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Ing  seed  cotton  away  in  pens  and  letting  it  lay  until  the  Eng¬ 
lish  send  us  bagging.  But  salt  we  must  have  or  starve.  1 
suppose  enough  will  be  made  on  the  long  line  of  our  coast 
during  the  year . 

JOHN  A.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Macon,  Ga.,  Dec.  20th,  1862. 

Dear  Father: 

I  returned  here  last  night  from  S.  W.  Ga.  I  never  heard 
until  last  Wednesday  of  the  death  of  Uncle  Tom‘.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  it,  it  is  a  hard  blow  on  our  family  more 
so  on  his  wife  and  children.  I  don’ t  know  what  they  will 
do. 

I  went  down  to  Sumter  a  few  days  after  you  left  here. 
I  got  $5019.  and  some  cents  from  Sparks,  proceeds  of  Hur¬ 
ricane^  cotton  and  the  balance  from  the  sale  of  corn  in 
Americus,  and  paid  Jackson  the  first  payment  on  the  land 
$6783.33  and  give  him  tvo  notes  each  for  the  same 
amount  one  and  two  years  with  interest  from  date  if  not 
punctually  paid  at  maturity,  and  took  his  bond  for  titles.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  deduct  the  interest  if  the  notes  were 
paid  before  due,  but  he  could  not  tell  as  the  notes  belong  to 
children  and  he  is  not  their  guardian,  he  said  he  would  find 
out  and  let  me  know.  I  signed  your  name  to  the  notes  by 
me  with  which  he  is  satisfied.  Scrutchins  has  moved  to 
Worth  and  our  negroes  have  moved  to  Sumter.  I  went 
down  and  attended  to  the  measuring  of  the  corn,  he  had 
4780  bushels.  I  gave  hime  the  same  in  Worth.  We  only 
had  about  five  hundred  bushels  to  sell  in  Worth.  I  had  en¬ 
gaged  1000  and  the  agent  held  me  to  my  contract  and  I 
have  left  orders  for  the  other  five  hundred  to  be  delivered 
at  Americus,  which  will  close  up  the  corn  business.  There 
was  about  30,000  lbs.  of  fodder.  I  have  not  had  a  settle¬ 
ment  yet,  but  will  have  it  in  January.  The  fattening  hogs 
will  be  driven  up  from  Worth  this  week,  which  will  be  the 


1.  Brigadier  Oeoeral  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  Dec.  18, 
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last  thing  wc  will  have  to  move.  There  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  stock  hogs  on  the  Scrutchins  place,  which  is  more 
than  I  expected,  so  we  will  not  have  many  to  take  from  the 
Barwick  place  to  supply  them. 

They  have  killed  hogs  on  the  Barwick,  McBride  and 
Mount  place,  if  Brantly  has  killed  it  was  after  I  went  to 
Worth  they  have  had  fine  weather  on  their  meat. 

I  saw  Brandy’s  fattening  hogs  this  last  trip,  they  are  the 
smallest  he  has  ever  had  since  I  have  been  going  to  the 
places.  I  don’t  think  they  will  average  much  over  150  lbs, 
he  will  have  to  keep  them  until  late  to  make  them  go  much 
over  that.  I  think  the  old  fellow  is  so  much  ashamed  of 
the  looks  of  his  hogs  compared  with  the  others  that  he  will 
do  better  next  year.  All  the  Sumter^  negroes  have  been 
vacinated  and  Dr.  Barrow  will  vacinate  the  Worth  negroes 
tomorrow.  The  Bibb  negroes  were  vacinated  before  I  left. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Baldwin.  I  am  going  over  there 
on  Monday  to  send  the  negroes  I  am  going  to  move  to 
Sumter.^  I  will  take  two  mules  from  the  Hurricane.  There 
will  be  five  grown  hands  and  some  children  in  the  lot  that 
I  will  move.  I  am  going  to  send  them  down  in  a  wagon 
and  make  Henry  go  with  them,  drive  six  mules  down  leave 
two  and  let  the  four  bring  back  the  empty  wagon.  I  send 
them  this  way  on  account  of  the  smallpox;  there  is  too  much 
risk  in  sending  them  on  the  cars.  All  the  negroes  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Savannah,  no  clothes  has  been  given  to  them, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  I  will  do  for  Kerseys  cannot  be  had 
now. 

Some  of  them  came  back  with  the  measles,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  spread  over  all  the  places.  I  told  all  the  over¬ 
seers  to  give  the  negroes  only  three  days  Christmas  and 
to  keep  them  on  the  plantation. 

Jenny  has  had  a  fine  Cobb  horse  colt* — ^bay. 

The  corn  that  we  sold  in  Athens  I  could  not  deliver,  as 
the  Railroad  will  not  receive  anything  but  government 

1.  One  of  the  Cobb  plantations. 

2.  Sumter,  Worth,  Bibb  and  Baldwin  are  names  of  counties  In  which  the  Cobbs 
owned  plantations. 
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freight.  I  will  see  Mr.  Hull  and  the  others  when  I  go 
to  Athens.  I  had  made  all  my  arrangements  to  have  it  de« 
livered  at  once,  but  when  the  R.  R.  agent  refused  to  receive 
it,  I  could  do  nothing,  and  as  the  time  is  nearly  passed 
when  we  could  haul  it  will  be  impossible  to  deliver  it  be¬ 
fore  next  summer,  unless  they  will  pay  for  hauling.  There 
is  a  man  who  wants  to  get  a  contract  to  haul  our  corn  to 
Americus,  but  about  that  and  other  things  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  see  you. 

I  will  be  in  Athens  next  Wednesday,  and  remain  during 
Christmas. 

Col.  Browne  told  me  when  here  that  Judge  Jas.  Jack- 
son  had  been  appointed  military  Judge  for  Ga.  H.  R.  Jack- 
son  would  be  made  Brigadier  General  soon  and  that  Howell 
would  be  appointed  cadet  on  his  (Col.  Bs)  return  to  Rich¬ 
mond. 

WILLIAM  M.  BROWNE  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  21,  1863. 

My  dear  General: 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  been 
entirely  successful  in  negotiating  your  maters  with  the  Sec. 
of  War,  and  that  too  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  I 
hope  that  the  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  and 
that  you  will  have  full  success.  While  you  have  the  men 
allow  me  to  advise  you  to  be  present  in  Ga.,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  not  leave  the  matter  estirely  to  recruiting  officers. 
Vast  injury  to  .the  prompt  execution  of  the  Conscript  law 
has  been  done  by  the  indiscreet  appeals  for  volunteers  of  re¬ 
cruiting  officers  who  ask  men  to  volunteer  to  escape  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  conscription  and  thus  aid  in  making  the  law  odious. 
The  law  has  almost  failed  in  Ga.,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  utter  imbecility  of  those  appointed  to  administer  it, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  the  men  by  spring  our  position  will  be 
more  than  critical.  There  is  no  Ga.  Regt.  in  the  army  of 
N.  Va.  that  has  upwards  of  500  rank  and  file  for  duty  and 
many  have  not  half  that  number.  Bad  designing  men  in 
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Crawfordsville,^  in  Hancock  Co.,  and  elsewhere  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  bring  Joe  Brown  into  open  rebellion;  we  there¬ 
fore  need  the  energy,  sense  and  popularity  of  men  like 
yourself  to  counteract  their  efforts  and  make  the  people  act 
as  Georgians  ought  to  act  in  such  a  crisis . 


JOHN  A.  COBB  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB. 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  9th,  1863. 

Dear  Mother: 

I  arrived  here  last  night  from  Sumter.  I  spent  several 
days  with  father  in  Florida  and  left  all  well.^ 

I  have  delivered  the  meat  to  the  Government  at  35^.  I 
have  not  been  paid  yet.  I  could  have  got  the  money  this 
morning,  but  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  the  50^  I 
concluded  to  let  the  acct.  stand  open  for  a  week,  as  the 
Agt.  told  me  by  that  time  he  would  be  authorized  to  pay 
the  50^  per  pound.  I  delivered  23870  lbs.  Father  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  price  and  did  not  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  pay  any  more. 

JENNY  LAMAR*  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1863. 

My  dear  Missis: 

I  write  to  let  you  know  I  have  not  forgoten  you  and  if 
you  please  mam  send  your  old  servant  some  sugar  and  cof¬ 
fee  and  give  my  love  to  all  the  children.  I  am  so  disable  to 
come.  I  send  these  few  lines  by  Warren.  Please  send  wat 
you  can  spare  by  him  to  me  and  you  will  oblige  me  for  I  do 
love  my  coffee.  Give  my  love  to  all  my  collord  friends  in 
the  yard  and  receive  the  greates  portions  for  yourself. 

So  farwell  till  I  her  from  you,  I  remain  your  mammy. 


1.  Sumter,  Worth,  Bibb  and  Baldwin  are  names  of  Georgia  countiea  In 
which  the  Cobbs  owned  plantations. 

2.  General  Cobb  was  then  in  command  of  a  military  district  in  Florida. 

3.  A  slave  of  Mrs.  Cobb's. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  JOHN  A.  COBB. 

Quincy,  Fla.,  March  25th,  1863. 

My  dear  Son: 

I  received  your  letter  by  yesterday’s  mail.  The  sad  in¬ 
telligence  it  communicated  had  already  reached  me  through 
the  telegraph  and  letter  of  your  Uncle  William.  It  was  a 
sudden  shock  and  my  heart  sunk  under  the  blow.  I  know 
that  my  dear  boy  is  happy  and  his  sainted  spirit  calls  for 
no  grief,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  I 
shall  see  him  no  more  in  this  world. ^  May  God  in  his  in¬ 
finite  Goodness,  grant  us  all  a  happy  family  reunion  in  that 
happy  home  to  which  he  has  gone. 

My  great  anxiety  and  distress  now  is  about  your  mother. 
She  is  never  out  of  my  mind.  Tom  was  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  as  the  youngest  child  always  is  the  dearest  to  a 
mother’s  heart.  She  will  be  supported,  I  know  full  well,  in 
her  severe  trial,  by  that  true  Christian  faith  and  piety,  which 
has  in  her  a  bright  orament,  and  a  worthy  example,  my 
dear  son,  for  all  of  us.  Her  life  and  conduct  in  my  eye  has 
been  the  most  effective  teaching  to  my  own  wayward  heart. 
With  all  this,  she  will  still  suffer  much,  her  health  is  not 
good,  and  this  severe  affliction  is  almost  too  much  for  her. 
She  will  require  all  the  kindness  and  attention  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  can  afford  and  I  know  that  their  kind  hearts  will 
readily  respond.  God  will  give  relief  to  her  aching  heart 
and  restore  cheerfulness  to  her  gloomy  spirit,  for  it  is  not 
his  will  that  we  should  go  through  life  with  a  sorrowing 
shade  over  our  pathway.  I  want  to  hear  not  only  that  she  is 
well  in  health,  but  cheerful  in  spirit . 

JAMES  A.  SEDDON*  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Richmond  Va.,  May  5th,  1863. 

General : 

.  .  .  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  will  you  pardon  me  for  directly 


1.  The  reference  ts  to  the  death  of  Cbbh’e  infant  son  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobh. 

2.  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 
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applying  to  you  on  a  matter  which  I  have  felt  to  be  of  such 
delicacy,  that  I  had  requested  our  friend  Hunter  to  inti¬ 
mate  an  inquiry  on  it,  but  which  I  understand  a  day  or  two 
since  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  City  he  had  omit¬ 
ted  to  do.  You  are  aware  that  the  late  Congress  required 
by  law  the  two  Q.  M.  Gen.  to  be  a  Brigadier  General  and 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  president,  and  most  gratifying 
to  me  if  you  would  consent  to  accept  that  position.  In  no 
spirit  of  false  modesty,  but  with  sincere  feeling  of  your 
claims  and  capacity,  as  well  as  your  past  distinctions  and 
reputation,  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you  to  accept  any 
position  less  than  the  first  in  the  Department,  but  I  know 
your  whole  heart  and  mind  are  devoted  to  our  great  cause, 
and  believe  that  you  would  consider  the  post  of  most  use¬ 
fulness  that  of  greatest  honor.  A  Quarter  Master  of  high 
capacity,  energy  and  administrative  mind  would  be  of  inval¬ 
uable  service  to  the  Government,  and  this  may  be  said  with¬ 
out  any  undue  disparagement  of  Col.  Myers  who  is  a  very 
good  Bureau  officer  and  a  very  pleasant  official  to  deal  with. 
With  you  however  in  this  most  important  of  all  administra¬ 
tive  branches  of  the  Department,  I  should  have  a  far  fuller 
assurance  of  efficiency  and  success.  Will  you  consider  this 
matter,  if  deemed  worthy  of  your  thought,  seriously  and  if 
unfavorably  hold  it  as  confidential,  but  if  otherwise,  let  me 
know  your  determination  at  your  earliest  convenience.  You 
will  not  I  am  sure,  misunderstand  this  proposition  as  im¬ 
plying  any  disparagement  of  your  high  usefulness  in  the 
field,  hut  only  as  evincing  my  estimate  of  your  superior 
Civic  qualifications  for  the  most  important  duties,  and  my 
great  anxiety  to  secure  them  in  that  Department  of  the 
Government,  which  while  during  the  war  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  most  important,  is  of  course  to  me  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  most  important  one. 

I  trust  therefore,  you  will  at  least  pardon  my  presump¬ 
tion  in  submitting  the  proposition  to  you. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Atlanta,  Sept.  9th,  1863. 

My  dear  Wife: 

I  reached  here  on  yesterday  and  have  been  constantly 
engaged,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  not  seen  Milly  though 
Mr.  Glenn  called  to  say  they  had  a  room  for  me.  I  shall 
move  to  their  house  to-day.  The  court  has  been  ordered 
to  suspend  their  sessions  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  gone'  to 
Athens  in  the  morning,  and  then  returned  to  my  command 
in  Florida,  but  I  have  just  received  a  dispatch  fron  Gen. 
Cooper  at  Richmond,  ordering  me  to  remain  here  and 
take  command  of  the  State  Troops^  raised  by  Gov.  Brown. 
If  the  President  had  done  his  very  best  to  place  me  in  the 
most  unpleasant  position  possible,  he  could  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  by  this  order.  I  am  placed  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  and  have  to  cooperate  with  Joe  Brown  about  whom 
you  know  my  opinions  too  well  to  repeat  them.  My  duty 
requires  me  to  submit  without  murmur  or  complaint,  and  I 
shall  do  it. 

JOS.  E.  JOHNSTON  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Dalton,  Ga.,  Feb.  and,  1864. 

My  dear  General: 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  25th  of 
Jan.  in  due  time,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  cordially.  It  is  not 
possible  to  misunderstand  your  motives. 

I  have  repeatedly  suggested  to  the  President  the  course 
you  refer  to,  without  going  into  details,  however.  Think¬ 
ing  that  as  the  plan  of  operations  involved  the  use  of  other 
troops  as  well  as  mine,  and  a  new  base  of  operations,  my 
proper  course,  after  a  general  suggestion,  was  to  wait  for 
an  invitation  from  the  President  to  explain  my  plan  and 
propose  the  transfer  of  the  forces  necessary  to  give  us 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  I  have  repeated  that  sugges- 

1.  Cobb  was  promoted  to  Major  General  on  Sept.  9,  1863,  and  placed  in  Cbm- 
mand  7tb  Georgia  Nat.  Troops. 
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tion  several  times,  once  since  receiving  your  letter,  but,  ap¬ 
parently,  without  exciting  my  interest  in  his  Excellency’s 
mind. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  anybody  is  crazy  enough  to 
think  of  another  invasion  of  the  North.  Should  it  be  made 
it  will  ruin  us.  I  fear,  however  that  your  Richmond  cor¬ 
respondent  expects  too  much  in  saying  that  “The  whole 
effort  of  the  spring  will  be  directed  to  Tennessee.”  I  fear 
a  continuance  of  our  old  policy  of  distributing  our  forces. 

The  Federals,  according  to  our  scouts,  have  taken  no 
troops  from  Middle  Tennessee.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that 
as  soon  as  Thomas  is  ready,  he  will  save  us  the  trouble  of 
looking  for  him  in  Tennessee  by  marching  into  Georgia. 
Then,  should  we  have  been  provided  with  the  means  of 
beating  him  and  of  marching,  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
pursue  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain 
and  perhaps,  not  difficult. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  apologized  for  writing  to  me  on  so 
important  a  subject.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  me.  It  would  be  as  agreeable  as  advantageous  to 
me. 

We  have  observed  your  efforts  with  great  Interest  and 
have  great  expectations  from  them.  Could  you  not 
strengthen  the  army  by  pointing  out  to  Georgians  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  new  cavalry  organizations,  which  are  keeping 
them  out  of  the  infantry  and  which  since  Morgan’s  escape 
our  people  are  running  mad  about. 

JAMES  A.  NISBET  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Sparta,  Ga.,  Feb.  28,  1864. 

Dear  General: 

Joe  Brown  has  been  here  the  guest  of  Linton  Stephens 
and  little  Aleck  likewise.  The  Legislature  is  to  be  con¬ 
vened  in  Special  session,  and  Toombs,  Stephens  &  Co.,  will 
no  doubt  put  Joe  Brown  up  to  some  factious  issue  with  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  point  of  attack  will  be  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Yesterday,  Bishop  Pierce 
made  a  noble,  patriotic  speech  in  this  place.  Little  Aleck 
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managed  to  have  himself  called  out  after  the  Bishop  & 
made  an  insidious  speech,  full  however  of  poison,  &  bile.  1 
am  sure,  if  not  intimidated  by  a  fore-stalling  expression  of 
public  opinion,  these  men  will  seek  to  put  Georgia  in  a 
hostile  position  to  the  Confederate  Government  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Session  of  the  Legislature.  Now  it  is  a  sad  thing 
if  Georgia  is  to  be  made  to  play  such  a  role.  Just  as  our 
skies  are  brightening  and  our  Campaigns  opening  auspici¬ 
ously  mischief  is  being  plotted.  Your  influence  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  paramount  and  1  notify  you  on  time  of  what  is  going 
on  that  it  may  be  exerted  to  prevent  harm.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  felt  on  the  side  of  patriotism.  Fortunately  I  do  not  think 
the  Legislature  can  be  swayed  from  its  propriety. 

A.  B.  LONGSTREET  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Columbus,  Ga.,  July  31st,  1864. 

Dear  General: 

If  Hood  has  not  at  least  a  month’s  provisions  on  hand, 
we  are  ruined,  whether  we  conguer  Sherman  or  not,  unless 
the  roads  leading  from  Macon  be  kept  open.  How  else  is  our 
army  to  be  fed?  Suppose  the  roads  South  and  West  of  Ma¬ 
con  now  cut  and  we  defeated;  our  army  must  perish.  Where 
would  they  fall  back  to?  Macon  They  would  perish 
there.  To  Columbus?  They  would  perish  before  reaching 
there.  To  Alabama  via  West  Point  would  be  the  only  re¬ 
treat  by  which  they  could  possibly  subsist  with  the  least  hope 
of  subsistence  and  that  is  a  forlorn  hope.  In  this  event  what 
becomes  of  Macon,  Andersonville  and  all  South  West  Geor¬ 
gia  ?  -nay,  all  Georgia.  Suppose  we  are  victorious  and  take 
twenty  thousand  prisoners,  what  are  we  to  do  with  them? 
How  are  we  to  feed  them  or  even  the  guard  of  them?  Sup¬ 
pose  Sherman  should  surrender  his  whole  army;  How 
would  we  support  it  and  our  own  two  days  ?  Where  are  the 
wounded  to  be  sent,  to  avoid  starvation?  Suppose  Sherman 
retreats,  we  cannot  follow  him.  We  cannot  remain  in  At¬ 
lanta.  Every  soldier  you  send  forth  but  increases  the  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  awful  state  of  things? 
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And  . . .  they  arc  almost  certain.  I  see  but  one  sure  escape 
from  them;  and  that  is  in  keeping  the  road  from  Mont* 
gomery  through  this  place  open,  stocking  it  with  a  thousand 
cars,  and  enlisting  all  the  energies  of  Govs.  Watts,  Clark, 
Brown,  and  all  other  agencies,  in  hurrying  on  provisions  to 
the  army  immediately.  Let  the  road  between  here  and  Ma* 
con  be  strongly  guarded  through  its  whole  length,  and  let 
all  the  provision  cars  be  put  upon  it  that  can  be  mustered, 
and  let  all  the  provisions  that  can  be  got  (without  starving 
the  prisoners)  be  put  upon  it  and  hurried  to  the  army  with¬ 
out  a  moments  delay;  or  to  points  to  meet  on  its  retreat  or 
both.  Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  hear  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  R.  R.  is  cut  30  miles  below  Macon,  and  the  nearest 
bridges  burnt.  The  Columbus  road  is  postponed  only  be¬ 
cause  the  Yankees  knew  that  the  breaks  beyond  Opelika  can¬ 
not  be  repaired  for  weeks  to  come.  May  the  Lord  help  us  I 

P.  S.  The  Yanks  may  have  saved  Augusta  by  their  damage 
to  the  Ga.  R.  R. 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 


Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  19,  1865. 

My  dear  Wife: 

Pope  and  myself  arrived  here  safely  last  night.  I  find  the 
people  depressed,  disaffected  and  too  many  of  them  dis¬ 
loyal . Everybody  expects  Augusta  to  be  at¬ 

tacked  and  I  think  it  will  be,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  a 
successful  defence.  It  may  be  a  week  or  more  before  it  takes 
place,  as  Sherman,  when  last  heard  from  was  at  Pocataligo, 
and  his  course  from  that  point  has  not  yet  been  indicated. 

I  think  it  will  be  towards  Branchville  and  Augusta . 

I  find  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  in  command  here,  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  I  was  ordered  here.  Surely  not  to  put  me  under 
him.  I  have  written  to  Richmond  on  the  subject  and  cannot 
tel!  you  how  long  I  may  be  here  until  I  get  an  answer.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  one  or  the  other  will  leave  and  I 


1.  Corner  o(  letter  mouse-eaten. 
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have  no  objection  to  leaving  myself.  Whoever  stays  will 
have  to  abandon  the  place  when  Sherman  comes  and  be  well 
cursed  for  it.  It  would  take  an  army  to  defend  the  place, 
and  there  are  not  troops  enough  here  to  make  a  respectable 
picket  line  around  the  City. 

Tell  Johnnie  that  I  came  across  a  pair  of  bellows  to-day, 
which  I  bought  at  $200  and  will  send  up  to  Madison  in  the 
care  of  Mr.  Charles  Campbell  with  instructions  to  deliver 
them  to  whoever  he  sends  with  the  wagons . 

BRIG.  GEN’L.  A.  W.  REYNOLDS  TO 
HOWELL  COBB. 

Athens,  Geo.,  Jan  22,  1865. 

General : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  your 
instructions  I  visited  the  region  of  N.  E.  Geo.  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  I  went  as  far  north  as  Dahlonega,  where 
from  the  reports  I  had  previously  received,  I  expected  to 
find  an  organized  command  under  Col.  Findley.  In  this, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  was  dissappointed.  Col.  Findley’s  com¬ 
mand.  if  he  had  any,  is  scattered  over  the  country  as  if 
quartered  at  home  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  the 
men  without  considerable  delay.  I  have  directed  Col. 
Findley,  in  case  his  command  should  be  required  for  im¬ 
mediate  service  to  concentrate  all  his  men  and  at  once  obey 
the  order  issued  from  your  Hd.  Qrs.,  to  rendezvous  at 
some  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta. 

Col.  Findley  claims  to  be  a  Brig.  General,  which  rank 
however  I  can  not  acknowledge  until  officially  informed 
thereof  from  your  Hd.  Qrs.  Should  he  fail  to  act  as 
directed,  I  would  suggest  his  arrest. 

I  understand  that  Col.  Rawlston  has  about  five  hundred 
men  in  Gilmer  Co.,  Col.  Ledger  about  the  same  number  at 
Blairsville,  Col.  Simmons  about  four  hundred  in  Hall  Co., 
and  Col.  Baker  a  force  in  the  upper  counties  near  the  Rail¬ 
road.  The  last  named  officer  appears  to  be  doing  good 
service  and  to  be  more  efficent  than  the  others. 
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Col.  McCulliirn  is  at  Canton  and  reports  al?out  one  hun¬ 
dred  men. 

I  regret  to  say,  that  a  large  number  of  men,  comprising 
these  organizations  are  within  the  conscrip<-age  and  ab¬ 
sentees  from  other  commands.  I  am  satisPed  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  been  induced  to  join  these  regiments 
under  the  promise,'  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  .md 
have  the  privilege  of  remaining  at  home. 

These  several  commands  are  mostly  unarmed.  They 
should  be  made  to  assemble  at  some  point  where  forage 
and  provisions  could  be  obtained.  There,  they  should  be 
organized,  disciplined,  armed  and  drilled  and  then  suddenly 
sent  to  Gen.  Hardee  or  Gen.  Lee.  By  this  means  we  might 
get  a  respectable  force  into  the  field.  They  ought  not  to 
be  sent  to  Gen.  Hood,  because  many  of  their  old  friends 
and  neighbors  serve  in  the  ranks  of  Thomas’  army  and  the 
facilities  and  inducements  for  desertion  being  greater,  I 
have  no  doubt  a  majority  of  them  would  either  leave  or  go 
over  to  the  enemy. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Maj.  Graham  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  he  was  marching  towards  Ducktown  with  about 
four  hundred  men.  He  is  acting  in  obedience  to  your 
orders.  He  will  be  joined  beyond  the  mountains  by  Col. 
Baker.  I  think  these  two  efficient  and  energetic  young  of¬ 
ficers  may  effect  something  in  the  way  of  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation:  I  only  fear,  that  they  may  with  their  limited  forces 
attempt  too  much. 

I  have  directed  the  tax  in  kind  to  be  gathered  and  stored, 
to  be  issued  on  proper  requisitions  to  such  troops  a  smay 
be  entitled  to  receive  rations  and  forage.  I  have  quite  a 
supply  at  Gainesville  in  charge  of  Capt.  Harrison,  who  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  active  of¬ 
ficers  I  have  met  with  in  the  service.  There  will  be  in  a 
short  time  a  considerable  supply  of  stores  at  Dahlonega. 
Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  officers  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  tax  in  kind,  I  have  found  in  the  District 
a  greater  quantity  of  forage  and  provisions  than  I  expected. 
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My  limited  authority  has  prevented  me  from  doing  many 
things,  which  I  considered  beneficial  to  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  that  throughout  my 
tour  in  N.  E.  Geo.,  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  disloyalty,  but 
or  the  contrary,  I  have  found  the  people  full  of  hospitality 
and  kindness.  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  they.could  be  protected 
from  the  roving  bands  of  deserters  and  thieves  which  in¬ 
fest  the  country,  they  would  prove  true  and  faithful  friends. 

THOS.  M.  GRIFFIN^  TO  LAMAR  COBB* 

Head  Qurs.  Post, 

Newman,  Ga.,  Feby  17,  1865. 

Major, 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  this 
section  of  country.  In  the  counties  of  Carroll,  Fayette  and 
Campbell,  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  corn,  barely 
enough  to  bread  [  ?]  the  people  with  the  greatest  economy. 
I  am  informed  by  the  very  best  authority  that  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Fayette,  there  are  more  than  twenty  distilleries  in  con¬ 
stant  operation,  and  in  Carroll  there  are  nearly  as  many 
more,  besides  several  in  Campbell,  all  engaged  in  distilling 
corn  and  rye. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  corn  at  any  price  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  distilleries  consuming  every  surplus  bushel 
of  grain.  In  the  Counties  mentioned  there  are  many  de¬ 
serters  who  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  those  sinks  of 
vice,  and  in  places  banding  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  men  engaged  in  collecting  the  ab¬ 
sentees  from  the  army.  The  same  state  of  things  exists 
in  nearly  every  county  in  north  western  Georgia.  I  trust 
Major  you  will  take  steps  to  have  these  evils  stopped.  The 
remedy  in  my  judgment  is  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  if  they  are  not  stringent  enough,  to  make  them  so  by 
additional  legislation. 


1.  Colonel  Commanding  post  at  Newnan 

2.  Acting  AdJ.  Oen.  on  staff  of  his  father,  Ma].  Oen.  Howell  Cohb,  head- 
(fuarters  at  Macon. 
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The  General  Assembly  is  now  in  session  and  it  should 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  distillation  of  grain.  I  know  that 
hundreds  of  poor  families  are  almost  in  a  state  of  starva¬ 
tion,  and  unless  aid  is  given  them  they  must  starve.  Many 
of  them  are  widows  and  orphans  whose,  husbands  and 
fathers  have  fallen  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 

I  know  these  things  to  be  true,  as  poor,  dependent  wo¬ 
men  are  every  day  begging  me  for  assistance.  They  are 
willing  to  work  if  employment  could  be  found,  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  their  labor.  The  country  above  this  in  many  places 
that  have  been  overrun  by  the  enmey,  now  is  entirely  desti¬ 
tute  of  supplies,  and  many  have  no  means  to  buy  with. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  the  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  order  that  we  may  have  your  aid  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of. 

M.  H.  WRIGHT  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Head  Qrs.,  Govt.  Works.  Ord: 

Columbus,  Ga.,  March  23d,  1865. 

General : 

I  have  been  furnished  with  instructions  for  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  duties  of  running  in  Supplies  for  the  Ordi¬ 
nance,  Nitre  and  Mining  and  Medical  Bureaux,  from  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Nassau,  to  the  Florida  coast. 

You  are  too  familiar  with  the  wants,  and  general  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Armies,  and  the  supplies  at  hand,  to  render 
any  special  notice  necessary  from  me  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  the  great  importance  of  success  in  the  undertaking, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  you  for  aid,  and  acquaint 
you  of  the  enterprise. 

We  have  already  arranged  to  transfer  our  supplies  at 
Burmuda  and  other  points,  chiefly  to  Havana,  to  make 
them  available  to  us  by  quick  and  short  voyages  to  the 
Florida  coast.  And  our  agents  abroad  are  now  ready  to 
respond  to  our  call  as  soon  as  we  may  be  prepared  to  make 
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it.  Transportation  from  the  landings  to  places  of  safety 
is  almost  effected,  save  the  Trains.  We  propose  to  prepare 
for  moving  (75)  Seventy  five  Tons  at  once  in  a  single  train. 

Now  what  1  desire  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  aid  us  in  securing 
the  Arsenal  at  Chattahoochee  from  the  Governor  of  Florida, 
for  a  Depot,  there  being  many  facilities  for  storage,  ship¬ 
ping,  etc.,  etc.  Will  you  please  then  do  me  the  favor  to 
write  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Milton,  such  a  letter  as 
you  may  deem  proper,  and  send  it  to  me,  that  I  may  send 
it  down,  (with  other  papers  showing  my  authority.  Instruc¬ 
tions  etc.)  and  urge  upon  him  to  let  us  have  it. 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  GEN.  J.  H.  WILSON 

Athens  Ga.,  June  4th,  1865. 

General: 

On  reaching  Nashville  I  was,  by  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  released  from  arrest  and  ordered  to  my  home  at  this 
place  and  directed  on  my  arrival  here  to  report  to  you,  re¬ 
maining  in  Georgia  subject  to  the  further  orders  of  the 
President.  I  accordingly  report  to  you,  with  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  promptly  respond  to  any  order  or  summons 
that  I  may  receive  and  in  the  meantime  shall  strictly  con¬ 
form  to  my  parole. 

For  this  act  of  personal  kindness  and  confidence  I  am 
indebted  in  a  great  measure  to  yourself.  I  beg  to  express 
to  you  and  to  President  Johnson  my  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  manifestation  of  personal  confidence  and  to 
give  you  the  assurance  that  neither  the  President  nor  your¬ 
self  shall  have  cause  to  regret  the  confidence  that  has  thus 
been  manifested. 

If  agreeable  to  you  I  should  like  to  have  a  personal  inter¬ 
view,  not  in  reference  to  any  matter  personal  to  myself, 
but  on  matters  of  public  interest  and  with  that  view  will 
visit  Macon  at  any  time  that  may  be  indicated  as  conven¬ 
ient  to  you. 
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This  communication  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  Son, 
Capt.  Cobb,  who  will  arrange  for  any  answer  reaching  me, 
that  you  may  desire  to  make. 

JOHN  A.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Macon,  Ga.,  July  loth,  1865. 

Dear  Father: 

I  came  up  on  yesterday  from  Sumter  and  leave  tomorrow 
for  Baldwin  and  return  here  on  my  way  to  Sumter  in  about 
a  week.  The  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  I  had  sold  the 
Yankees  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  they  declined  taking  and 
I  had  to  sell  it  to  the  Gov’t.  Contractor  at  eighty  cents, 
losing  twenty  cts.  on  the  bushel.  I  will  have  about  two 
thousand  bushels  more  corn  for  sale.  I  am  offered  seventy- 
five  cents  in  greenbacks  or  fifty  cts.  in  gold.  I  think  I  can 
get  a  little  more.  I  think  I  can  get  55^  to  60^  in  gold  for 
it  delivered  at  the  depot  at  Americus.  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  best  to  sell  it  for  gold.  Greenbacks  are  going 
down  every  day.  Gold  is  now  worth  forty  per  cent  pre 
mium  and  there  is  no  telling  how  high  it  will  go. 

Write  me  at  once  which  to  sell  for  gold  or  greenbacks. 
I  think  myself  it  will  be  better  to  take  the  gold.  Blooms 
owes  me  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  the  cot¬ 
ton.  I  had  one  bale  I  did  not  sell  him.  I  sold  it  in  Ameri¬ 
cus  at  twenty-two  cents.  I  will  not  make  any  contract 
about  the  corn  until  [I]  hear  from  you.  If  you  write  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this,  the  letter  will  reach  me  by  the 
time  I  return  from  Baldwin.  .  . 

NATHAN  BARWICK*  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

Sumter  County,  Ga. 

Aug.  20th,  1865. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  but  very  little  to  write.  It  still  remains  very  dry. 
Cotton  is  sorry  in  consequence  of  the  drouth  Peas  sugar 


1.  An  oTenecr  on  one  of  tbe  Cobb  pinntationa 
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cane  and  potatoes  arc  sory  We  are  all  tolerable  healthy 
I  have  not  any  cases  of  fever  on  the  place  I  have  some 
negroes  licing  up  pretending  to  be  sick  but  I  think  its 
freedom  sick  and  too  lary  to  work  Samson  has  not  done 
but  little  work  since  you  was  here  and  contracted  with  them 
he  has  a  soar  leg  (and  claims)  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  heavy 
work.  I  tried  to  make  him  shuck  corn  and  make  horse  col¬ 
lars  and  he  is  not  willing  to  do  that  He  is  very  sasy  and  im¬ 
pudent  If  I  was  admitted  to  whip  him  I  would  know  what 
to  do  with  him  There  is  a  part  of  the  negroes  that  works 
and  behaves  themsclfs  very  well  and  A  part  of  them  is  doing 
mity  badly 

W.  C.  DANIELL‘  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Athens,  Ga.,  Oct.  3rd,  1865. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Calling  last  evening  at  your  residence  I  learned  of  your 
departure  the  morning  of  that  day  for  Washington.  I 
suppose  you  will  have  important  business  of  your  own  to 
attend  to  with  which  I  would  not  interfere.  But  should 
you  have  or  find  leisure  and  opportunity  occur  to  speak  to 
the  President  in  my  behalf,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  I 
have  manifested  my  confidence  in  the  President’s  sense  of 
Justice  by  calling  his  attention  to  his  discriminations  against 
the  subordinates  whilst  he  has  generously  allowed  the 
greater  offenders  to  go  at  large.  More  recently  he  has 
magnanimously  pardoned  Gov.  Brown  whilst  the  little  fish 
(myself  for  instance)  are  held  in  durance,  that  is  I  am 
under  bonds  not  to  leave  this  state.  My  remnant  of  prop¬ 
erty  left  to  me  is  in  South  Carolina  and  I  cannot  be  allowed 
to  return  into  possession  without  a  pardon.  My  mills  and 
settlement  and  negro  quarters  were  all  burned  and  if  I  may 
have  the  use  of  my  property  another  year,  it  is  time  to  be 
replacing  some  necessary  buildings.  For  that  purpose  I 
must  if  possible  borrow  money,  which  I  cannot  in  good 


1.  On  Uie  outbreak  of  the  War  a  proeperona  planter,  whose  summer  home  was 
In  Cobh's  ConKressional  District. 
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faith  attempt  until  I  am  cer[tain]  that  I  can  use  it.  I  have 
no  further  purpose  or  object  in  obtaining  an  early  pardon 
than  is  connected  with  arrangements  to  provide  for  the  de¬ 
pendent  and  helpness  females  of  my  family,  who  are  home¬ 
less  (my  residence  near  Decatur  having  been  burned)  and 
helpless. 

In  all  my  life  I  never  believed  I  was  embarked  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  cause  than  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
fate  of  war  has  been  against  us.  I  submit  to  the  decision 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man,  and  am  as  sincerely 
a  citizen  again  of  the  United  States  as  Governor  Brown 
and  believe  I  am  as  justly  entitled  to  pardon  as  he  is,  if  he 
has  not  placed  his  merit  upon  the  ground  of  Treachery  to 
the  cause  he  had  sworn  to  support.  I  thank  God  I  place 
my  claim  on  no  such  ground.  He  has  been  enriched  by  the 
war,  I  have  been  impoverished  by  it.  I  ask  my  pardon  on 
the  simple  ground  that  I  intend  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  which  I  sue  for  an  early  pardon  that  I  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  those  whom  nature  has  made  dependent  on  me.  It 
the  amount  of  loss  sustained  be  any  ground  or  atonement 
by  which  one  may  be  said  to  have  paid  the  Penalty,  I  have 
some  claim  on  that  score.  But  I  place  all  my  claim  on  the 
sincerity  in  which  I  renew  my  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  I  sent  on  my  application  for  pardon  on  14th  June. 
Soon  after  I  saw  Gen.  Thomas’  Circular  and  conforming 
to  that  I  made  a  new  application  from  the  Indian  Springs 
about  15  th  August. 

I  suppose  from  what  is  said  that  there  will  sooner  or 
later  [be]  a  general  amnesty  for  which  I  would  cheerfully 
wait  but  for  considerations  already  stated. 

Should  you  find  it  convenient  and  acceptable  to  speak  to 
the  President  on  my  behalf  and  succeed  in  obtaining  my 
pardon  please  ask  that  it  be  forwarded  to  care  of  Phinizy 
and  Clayton,  Augusta. 

I  have  been  at  your  house  this  morning  and  learn  that 
all  are  well. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  MAJOR  GENERAL 
J.  B.  STEEDMAN* 


General: 


Athens  Ga.,  Oct.  ii,  1865. 


My  application  under  President  Johnson’s  Amnesty  proc¬ 
lamation,  has  been  forwarded  to  Washington  during  my 
absence.  Desirous  of  having  your  endorsement  and  ap¬ 
proval  I  address  you  this  letter,  with  the  request  that  you 
will  forward  to  the  President  such  recommendation  on  the 
subject  as  in  your  judgement  is  right  and  proper  in  the 
premises. 


My  case  is  briefly  this.  I  was  a  secessionist,  warm, 
earnest  and  decided,  even  violent  and  bitter.  Entering  the 
army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  I  served  to  its  close 
and  submitted  only  when  our  flag  was  struck  down.  I  did 
all  that  an  honorable  man  could  do,  to  ensure  success,  noth¬ 
ing  more.  I  thus  state  the  case  as  strongly  against  myself  as 
it  can  truthfully  be  made.  I  beg  to  say  to  you  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  the  imputation  lately  sought  to  be 
cast  upon  me,  of  unkindness  to  prisoners  is  both  unjust  and 
unfounded.  I  never  spoke  an  unkind  word,  much  less  do  an 
unkind  act  to  a  prisoner  during  the  war,  but  on  repeated  oc¬ 
casions,  I  supplied  their  wants  from  my  own  means,  such 
as  clothing,  feeding  and  furnishing  them  with  money.  If 
I  have  no  other  claim  upon  the  President  for  his  pardon¬ 
able  consideration  of  my  application,  I  feel  in  my  conscience 
that  it  would  be  due  to  me  for  my  uniform  kindness  to 
prisoners,  whenever  the  occasion  occurred. 


When  Gen.  Johnson  surrendered,  I  looked  upon  the  war 
as  at  an  end,  and  since  that  time  have  counselled  our  peo- 
people  to  a  submission  to  the  results  of  the  war,  and  cheer¬ 
ful  comformity  to  the  new  state  of  things.  You  however  are 
fully  aware  of  my  course  and  conduct  in  this  respect  and  I 
need  not  elaborate  it. 


1.  From  a  draft  in  Cobb's  handwriting  found  among  the  Erwin  papers. 
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Badly  wrecked,  as  you  may  know,  in  fortune  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war,  it  is  important  not  only  to  me,  but  to  my 
family,  that  I  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible  to  my 
status  and  rights  as  a  citizen  and  hence  I  desire  naturally 
to  obtain  as  early  and  as  favorable  action  in  my  case,  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest. 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 


Macon,  Ga.,  Oct  28th,  1865. 

My  dear  Wife: 

.  .  .  .Judge  Lockrane  just  from  Washington,  tells  me  that 
the  President  sent  for  him  to  consult  about  Georgia  mat¬ 
ters.  He  talked  quite  largely  on  the  importance  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  closed  by  saying  that  my  name  was  the  subject 
of  a  part  of  the  conversation  and  that  I  might  look  con¬ 
fidently  for  a  pardon. 

The  convention  is  getting  on  quite  smoothly  at  Milledge- 
ville.  I  understand  that  the  race  for  Governor  will  be  be¬ 
tween  that  gentleman  patriot  and  statesman,  C.  J.  Jenkins', 
and  Joe  Brown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  result.  •  . 


HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Macon,  [Ga].  Nov.  5th,  1865. 

My  dear  Wife: 

. Our  office  is  now  in  full  blast,  that  is,  we  are  ready  to 

do  business  when  it  comes.^  It  is  true  none  has  as  yet  made 
its  appearance.  We  have  had  several  nibbles  (as  the  fisher¬ 
man  would  say),  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  many  days  be¬ 
fore  we  shall  have  a  large  trout.  The  indications  are  very 
favorable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  do  a  good  business. 
From  what  Johnnie  tells  me  the  negroes  in  Sumter  are  yet 
undetermined  what  they  will  do.  I  am  more  and  more 
hopeless  everyday  about  the  poor  creatures  doing  well. 


1.  Oovernor  of  Georgia,  1865-1668. 

*2.  General  Cobb  bad  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  James  Jackson  and 
located  In  Macon. 
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Cotton  is  SO  high  and  the  spirit  of  gain  so  rampant  that 
people  are  wild  in  their  notions  about  making  cotton  an¬ 
other  year.  It  may  work  out  better  than  I  expect,  I  hope 
it  will,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  rely  upon  the  work  of  freed- 
men  for  a  support.  If  it  comes,  well  and  good.  If  not,  let 
us  be  prepared  to  get  our  meat  and  bread  some  other  way. 
So  clients  come  along,  we  want  your  ready  cash. 

The  convention  is  in  an  awful  snarl  over  the  war  debt 
of  the  state.^  A  majority  want  to  pay  it,  or  a  part  of  it 
but  Marse  Andy  says,  “Nary  dime”.  What  they  will  do, 
I  can’t  say,  though  I  rather  think  they  will  pass  it  bye  and 
let  the  Legislature  fight  it  out  with  the  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  If  this  course  is  adopted,  it  is  a  virtual  pledge  that 
the  debt  will  be  paid.  By  a  close  vote,  the  convention  has 
determined  to  sustain  the  College,  and  you  may  look  for  a 
resumption  of  the  University  next  year.  Everybody  is  for 
Judge  Jenkins  for  governor.  Joe  Brown  held  out  as  long 
as  he  could,  but  the  current  was  too  strong  for  him  and  he 
went  under.  He  has  written  a  letter  to  Judge  Jenkins 
pledging  him  his  support.  A  feeble  effort  is  being  made  to 
bring  Stephens  out  against  Jenkins.  The  Telegraph  here 
has  an  article  every  morning  for  him,  the  work  of  one 
Judge  Lockrane,  but  it  won’t  do.  Jenkins  has  the  track 
and  even  Mr.  Stephens  can’t  jostle  him. 


J.  I.  S.  TO  HOWELL  COBB. 

August  24th,  1865. 

Respected  Sir: 

Your  son.  Major  Cobb,  delivered  me  your  kind  message 
a  few  days  since.  It  is  said  that  “Necessity  knows  no  law,’’ 
and  I  am  very  much  in  that  situation.  I  am  as  perfectly 
helpless  as  an  infant,  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  and 
friends,  without  a  cent  of  money,  and  in  wretched  health, 
so  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  keep  out  of  my  bed. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  impose  on  your  kindness  and  gen- 

1.  Tbe  Georgia.  State  Convention  of  1866,  summoned  to  carry  out  tbe  Presi¬ 
dential  Reconstruction. 
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erosity,  but  I  know  your  motives  are  the  purest  in  the 
world,  and  are  prompted  by  a  noble  and  true  Southern 
heart.  You  saw  my  helpless  condition,  and  like  the  good 
Samaritan  came  to  my  relief.  God  will  reward  you  for  it. 

I  heard  indirectly  from  home  last  week.  The  wretches 
are  occupying  my  property  in  Norfolk  and  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  where  I  planted,  they  have  burned  every  house  on  two 
plantations,  stolen  and  destroyed  all  of  my  stock,  farming 
implements,  etc.,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  land. 
God  only  knows  what  they  will  do  with  that.  I  am  entirely 
out  of  provisions ;  if  you  can  spare  me  a  little  bacon,  flour, 
sugar  and  lard,  please  do  so,  my  family  have  had  no  wheat 
bread  to  eat  for  the  past  two  months,  only  a  few  pounds 
will  do  me. 


JOHN  A.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Americus,  Ga.,  April  27,  1866. 

Dear  Father: 

I  received  yours  of  the  23  rd.,  inst.  on  my  return  from 
the  plantation  on  yesterday  evening,  I  sent  the  letter  to 
Jesse  Morgan  to  Mitch  Morgan  today,  and  requested  him 
to  send  it  to  his  brother  at  once  as  it  was  important  that 
he  should  receive  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  did  not  know 
where  he  lived  unless  it  is  his  brother  that  lives  in  Dooly. 

Everything  is  getting  on  pretty  well  at  the  plantations. 
The  negroes  are  doing  very  well  except  at  the  Jackson  and 
Scrutchins  places  and  there  I  think  it  is  as  much  the  fault 
of  the  overseers  as  the  negroes.  .  Hudson  and  W.  Barwick 
don’t  understand  how  to  manage  free  negros,  but  the  ne¬ 
groes  on  their  places  are  doing  better  than  I  thought  for, 
both  of  them  make  great  complaints  to  me,  but  I  think  most 
of  the  trouble  is  in  their  imagination. 

At  Mounts,  the  negroes  have  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
but  as  they  are  a  good  set  of  negroes  they  do  very  well. 
He  deserves  no  credit  for  it.  He  is  now  in  Alabama,  will 
be  back  next  week . 
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JOS.  E.  JOHNSTON  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

New  York,  Oct.  8th,  1866. 

My  dear  General, 

. We  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  been 

successful  in  planting,  and  have  made  a  good  crop  of  cot¬ 
ton.  I  never,  however,  apprehended  that  you  would  not  be 
prosperous,  as  you  have  a  capital  in  your  head  which  con¬ 
fiscation  can’t  reach,  and  which  serves  you  now  in  the  law, 
as  well  as  it  formerly  did  in  politics  and  war.  Would  to 
heaven  that  it  had  had  fuller  control  in  the  Confederacy. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  ourselves  yet.  I  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  commit  myself  to  a  new  express  company 
just  before  being  offered  the  rail  road  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  from  Columbia  to  Augusta,  which  would  have  enabled 
us  to  live  in  Georgia,  which  we  desired  greatly.  I  have 
left  the  express  business,  and  am  now  employed  by  a  rail 
road  company  whose  road  is  to  run  from  Dalton  to  Selma. 
The  time  1  have  passed  in  that  country  has  gone  off  very 
pleasantly,  for  every  able  bodied  man  has  served  with  me 
somewhere,  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee  or  Mississippi, 
and  is  perfectly  confident  that  I  know  him  as  well  as  he 
does  me,  and  that  I  remember  all  the  occasions  on  which 
he  may  have  observed  me.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much 
pleasure  such  meetings  give  me.  It  is  by  God’s  Mercy  that 
anything  connected  with  recollections  of  that  disastrous  war 
can  excite  pleasurable  feelings. 

I  came  here  to  endeavor  to  raise  money  for  an  Alabama 
railroad,  but  find  it  impossible  now,  from  the  uncertainty 
of  our  political  condition,  which  makes  all  northern  capita¬ 
lists  distrust  southern  property  as  security.  Next  spring 
matters  will,  in  that  respect,  probably  be  in  better  condition. 
Mrs.  J.  came  with  me  to  meet  her  brother  Robert  and 
his  family,  just  arrived  from  Paris.  She  has  not  enjoyed 
her  visit,  however,  having  been  sick  ever  since  her  arrival 
The  last  letter  she  received  from  Mrs.  Cobb  came  just  as 
we  were  betaking  ourselves  to  flight  from  Columbia,  and 
she  replied  from  Charlotte,  N.  C.  She  joins  me  in  cordial 

1 
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regards  to  Mrs.  Cobb  and  yourself,  and  all  the  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

REBEKAH  B.  SHUNK'  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB 

Wheatland,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1866. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cobb: 

How  long  I  have  had  it  in  my  heart  to  write  you,  how 
many  times  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  your  name 
at  the  head  of  a  sheet  of  paper,'^  I  cannot  now  begin  to  say. 
But  I  do  assure  you  that  we  have  all  thought  and  talked  of 
you  and  dear  Mr.  Cobb  many  and  many  an  hour  since  the 
sad  parting  in  1861,  that  we  have  wondered  about  your 
fortunes  and  hoped  for  your  welfare,  that  I  have  promised 
Father  and  Mother  a  hundred  times  that  I  would  write  you. 
But  my  epistolary  performances  are  less  frequent  than 
formerly  as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  elderly 
matron  of  grave  cares.  I  have  been  sick  much  of  the  time 
and  have  also  been  much  saddened  by  the  ill  health  of  Mr. 
Shunk. 

York  is  our  headquarters,  but  we  have  been  away  from 
there  a  great  deal,  spending  several  months  at  a  time  in 
Philadelphia,  where  for  a  while  Mr.  S.  edited  the  “Age”. 
This  winter  our  house  and  Mother’s  have  both  been  rented 
with  the  furniture — Mother  going  to  Washington  and  we 
coming  here  to  spend  the  winter  (or  most  of  it)  with  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  Mr.  S.  is  engaged  on  a  literary  work  which 
he  can  prosecute  better  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  since  Miss  Lane  has  gone,  is  much  pleased  to 
have  Company.  He  is  now  76  years  old,  but  hale,  hearty, 
and  erect  as  ever,  has  scarcely  any  signs  of  old  age,  hears 
and  sees  as  sharply  as  he  ever  did,  and  enjoys  fun  and  soci¬ 
ety  as  much  as  any  person.  He  takes  his  long  walk  ever>' 
day,  receives  a  good  many  visitors,  pays  an  occasional  visit 
in  Lancaster,  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  reads  the  papers,  and  takes  an  in- 


1.  Daughter  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorney  General  in  Buchanan’s  Cabinet. 
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tcrest  in  all  that  goes  on.  He  is  as  fond  as  ever  of  teasing, 
as  I  realize  every  day. 

This  house  is  a  dear  old  comfortable  place.  Jane  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  country  and  enjoys  running  about  the  grounds 
or  accompanying  her  father  and  me  on  our  daily  walks. 
Mr.  Shunk  who  was  ill  all  summer,  is  improving  very  much, 
and  so  we  hope  to  have  a  pleasant  winter.  Yet  I  don’t 
make  plans  any  more  or  ever  feel  secure,  for  tho’  my 
life  has  been  exempt  from  what  are  considered  great 
troubles  I  have  seen  enough  of  disappointment  and  trial  to 
subdue  my  spirit  in  some  degree. 

Father  has  the  house  in  which  Capt.  MafHt  lived,  just 
opposite  Franklin  Row  on  K.  Street.  It  has  been  rented 
altered  and  is  very  handsomely  furnished.  He  has  rented 
it  for  six  months.  My  eldest  brother,  Chauncey  is  in  parter- 
ship  with  Father:  he,  his  wife  and  child  live  with  them. 
My  second  brother  is  practicing  law,  or  at  least  renting  an 
office,  in  Uniontown,  Pa.  My  eldest  sister  Mary  is  with 
Mother,  and  Nannie,  the  younger,  is  at  a  boarding  school 
near  Philadelphia.  Father  has  been  much  absorbed  in 
farming  a  place  he  plays  with  near  York.  It  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  his  health,  but  less  so  to  his  purse.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  buy  property  when  it  is  high  and  sell  when  it  is 
low,  but  his  heart  and  hand  arc  ever  open — none  so  good 
as  this  dear  father  of  mine. 

Mother’s  health  has  been  very  bad,  for  a  year  she  was 
a  terrible  sufferer  and  greatly  changed  in  appearance,  but 
she  is  better  the  past  few  months,  much  better.  They  have 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Clay  staying  with  them  just  now.  I  need 
not  (I  hope)  tell  you  how  we  suffered  with  our  Southern 
friends  during  the  wicked  war,  how  our  hearts  bled  as  we 
heard  of  their  sorrows  and  privations,  and  how  none  of  us 
ever  said  a  word  or  did  a  deed  which  could  in  any  way  favor 
or  help  the  vile  cause  of  the  abolition  Yankee. 

Mr.  Shunk  was  mobbed  very  near  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  we  broke  with  many  friends  on  account  of  politics. 
We  felt  political  bonds  to  be  the  strongest  on  earth,  for 
friendship  and  religion  were  trampled  in  the  dust.  Our 
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feeling  and  sympathies  knew  no  change.  We  regretted  and 
disapproved  secession,  but  as  a  thing  wrong  in  itself,  but  un¬ 
wise  and  mistaken,  but  when  once  the  ball  began  and  we  saw 
how  it  was  carried  on  our  hopes  and  wishes  were  all  one 
way.  We  felt  our  position  to  be  more  unfortunate  than 
any  other,  as  we  could  act  on  neither  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  were  condemned  and  misunderstood  all  around.  How¬ 
ever  we  had  plenty  of  company.  York  is  a  splendid  copper¬ 
head  region.  Indeed  you  people  don’t  know  the  friends 
you  have  in  the  North  and  you  do  us  great  injustice.  My 
great  and  only  objection  to  my  “Southern  brethren”  and 
I  will  add  sisters,  is  that  they  are  too  hard  on  all  North¬ 
ern  people,  making  no  distinction,  between  a  low  mischc- 
vous  Yankee  and  an  honest  decent  person  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  They  are  too  proud  and  intolerant,  generally,  but 
to  this  class  I’m  quite  sure  you  and  yours  do  not  belong.  I 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  it,  or  my  heart  would  not  so 
often  have  traveled  over  land,  rivers,  and  armies  to  your 
Southern  home  or  have  so  earnestly  prayed  for  your  de¬ 
liverance. 

I  am  scribbling  too  much,  forgetting  myself — tho’  Jane 
and  Mr.  S.  have  both  been  worrying  me  to  quit  ever  since 
the  first  page.  I  hope  T shall  hear  from  you  very  soon  and 
hear  much  that  is  pleasant  of  you.  I  want  to  know  all  about 
your  children.  Mrs.  Ellis  of  Alabama  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  at  thi^  house.  We  were  so  much  pleased  with  her. 

With  much  love  to  Mr.  Cobb,  kindest  remembrances 
from  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  Buchanan  to  both  of  you,  I  must  now 
hastily  sign  myself,  very  sincerely. 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Macon,  Ga.  June  21,  1867 

My  dear  Wife: 

. A  few  minutes  since  and  Johnnie  called  my  attention 

to  three  carriages  drawn  up  in  state  in  front  of  the  Lanier 
House.  He  says  that  the  Mayor  of  Savannah  is  here  in 
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charge  of  Gcnl.  Pope‘  cn  route  for  Savannah,  and  that  the 
city  fathers  of  Macon  are  doing  homage  to  the 
by  riding  him  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah 
around  the  city.  How  it  sickens  and  saddens  the  heart  to 
witness  these  scenes  of  humiliation.  I  thank  God,  that  the 
good  of  my  country  does  not  require  at  my  hands  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  these  propitiatory  offerings  to  our  taskmasters 
and  oppressors.  How  long  are  we  to  endure  these  ter¬ 
rible  trials? 

I  must  mention  to  you  briefly  an  interview  which  took 
place  in  Milledgeville  last  week  between  Genl.  Sanford  and 
Joe  Brown,  you  must  pardon  the  profanity.  I  tell  it  to 
you  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  Genl.  Sanford  himself 
Brown  came  up  behind  him  and  placed  his  hands  familiarly 
upon  his  shoulder  and  said  “Genl.,  how  are  you*'?  The 
Genl.  replied,  “Gov.  Brown,  you  have  obtruded  yourself 
upon  my  notice,  and  compelled  me  to  address  you  in  plain 
and  emphatic  language,  I  regard  you,  sir,  as  an  apostate  to 
every  profession  of  your  life,  and  one  of  those  G — d  d — d 
scoundrels  that  would  sell  his  country,  his  liberty,  and  his 
family  to  advance  his  own  selfish  ambition*’.  But  says 
Brown,  “Genl.,  you  will  come  to  hear  me  speak  tomorrow**. 
“Come  to  hear  you  speak?’*  replied  the  Genl.  “No,  sir,  I 
have  sufficient  evidence  ot  your  being  a  damned  scoundrel, 
without  hearing  the  confession  from  your  own  lips’*.  Says 
Brown,  “Genl.  you  are  an  old  man**.  “Young  enough,” 
replied  the  Genl.,  “to  be  responsible  for  everything  I  have 
said  to  you”,  and  there  the  interview  ended  by  Brown’s 
walking  off . 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Macon,  Ga.,  June  24,  1867. 

My  dear  Wife: 

....  It  has  occurred  to  me,  looking  to  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  and  the  prospect  of  this  portion  of 

1.  Genl.  John  Pope,  in  command  of  the  3rd  Militanr  District,  which  included 
Oeorfia. 
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the  American  vineyard  becoming  uninhabitable  to  white 
people,  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  trip  for  you  and  I  (tak> 
ing  Meyon^  with  us)  to  make  a  visit  to  Kentucky  after 
Commencement,  and  hunt  for  a  home.  If  we  should  have  to 
go  from  Georgia  I  don’t  know  where  Southern  people  would 
find  a  better  refuge  than  in  Kentucky,  where  Southern  sen¬ 
timent  still  has  control.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  im¬ 
mediate  movement,  but  we  could  be  lodcing  out  for  the 
future.  Think  of  it . 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Oct.  14,  1867. 

My  dear  Wife: 

After  spending  a  week  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  Dooly 
county  I  reached  Americus  safe  and  sound.  As  I  was  de¬ 
tained  the  whole  week  in  Dooly,  I  did  not  get  to  the  plan¬ 
tations,  but  Johnnie  met  me  here  after  spending  three  days 
on  the  plantation.  He  makes  a  very  favorable  report  about 
the  crops.  We  shall  make  very  nearly  as  much  cotton  as 
we  did  last  year,  but  alas!  the  difference  in  our  income. 
What  is  to  become  of  our  people  at  present  prices  of  cot¬ 
ton?  “It  is  awful  to  think  of  and  terrible  to  contemplate”, 
as  old  Judge  Underwood  would  say.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  when 
I  tell  you  that  men  who  pledged  their  crops  to  their  com¬ 
mission  merchants  for  advances  of  corn  and  meat,  are  now 
secretly  selling  their  cotton  to  other  people,  to  get  rid  of 
their  liabilities  to  the  merchants  who  made  the  advances.  .  . 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Macon,  Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1867. 

My  dear  Wife: 

Fifty  two  years  ago,  I  set  out  on  the  unprofitable  pilgrim¬ 
age.  which  finds  me  today  struggling  with  the  adversities 


1.  Miss  Mary  Anne  Lamar  Oobb,  now  Mrs.  A.  S.  Girwin  of  Athens,  Oa. 
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of  life  and  more  hopeless  of  the  future  than  ever  before. 
My  good  friend  Judge  Jackson  has  nearly  consumed  the 
morning  in  a  learned  lecture  on  the  nothingness  of  all  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  only  lasting  hope  of  the  good  man  beyond 
the  grave.  And  now  I  devote  a  few  moments  to  you, 
whose  enjoyment  and  happiness  is  the  great  object  in  life 
with  me.  To  you  I  need  not  repeat  the  many  true  wise 
things,  which  the  Judge  has  said,  for  you  carry  with  you 
in  your  daily  walk  and  life,  the  witness  that  testifies  of  the 
great  and  good  spirit,  that  gives  promise  of  another  and 
better  world.  Be  cheerful  and  happy,  my  dear  wife,  for 
you  know  not  how  much  happiness  is  imparted  to  others, 
by  your  sweet  smiles  and  cheerful  face.  For  myself  I  can 
truly  say,  I  desire  only  to  live  in  the  reflected  happiness 
which  I  gather  from  your  own  happiness.  It  is  to  me  the 
treasure  of  life;  and  may  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  long  continue  to  your  household  this  their  great¬ 
est  source  of  earthly  enjoyment . 

JOHN  A.  COBB  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Plantation,  Jany.  31st.  1868 

My  dear  Father; 

I  received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago.  I  will  not  be 
able  to  go  to  Macon  before  you  return  from  Milledgeville 
first  of  week  after  next. 

I  have  written  to  Hardeman  and  Sparks  and  sent  a  state¬ 
ment  of  cotton  shipped  so  that  they  can  compare  it  with 
their  books,  and  see  how  much  is  missing.  I  will  bring  the 
receipts  up  when  I  come.  I  will  write  beforehand  what 
time  I  will  be  there. 

We  have  moved  to  the  plantation  and  are  getting  very 
comfortably  fixed.  I  went  to  a  sale  above  Americus  the 
other  day  and  left  Lucy  and  Wilson  here  two  nights —  the 
“school  marm”  from  Barwick’s  staid  with  her. 

We  go  up  to  town  tomorrow  to  spend  Sunday  and  I  shall 
not  return  here  before  Tuesday  evening  or  Wednesday 
morning,  as  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Co’s,  sale  takes  place  on 
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Tuesday,  and  I  want  to  be  at  it.  I  think  we  will  need 
some  more  mules.  If  I  get  some  hands  that  have  promised 
to  come  and  whom  I  am  anxious  to  get,  I  will  need  six  or 
eight  more  and  if  we  could  get  the  same  kind  we  got  from 
Johnson,  I  would  like  to  have  them,  but  about  this  I  will 
write  you  next  week,  if  we  get  the  hands.  We  now  have 
162  and  if  the  others  come  we  will  have  170,  which  is  just 
as  many  as  I  want,  it  will  make  Hudson  who  now  has  22, 
to  25,  and  Culver  who  now  has  25,  to  30. 

I  sent  you  by  Railroad  this  week  a  hox  of  bones'  and  a 
barrel  of  lard.  You  had  better  send  to  the  depot  for  it. 
I  wanted  to  have  bought  more  mules  at  the  sale  the  other 
day,  but  they  went  too  high,  indifferent  mules  in  bad  order 
sold  for  from  $120  to  $150,  cash. 

J.  B.  Ross  and  Son  have  written  me  several  times  about 
their  bill,  there  is  a  balance  of  $587.77  due  them.  I  have 
written  them  that  it  would  be  paid  just  as  soon  as  we  got 

a  return  of  the  sale  of  our  cotton . 

I  will  send  the  last  nine  bales  of  our  crop  forward  next 
week. 

Our  last  year’s  crop  is  as  follows: — 

Bivins  Place  - “Bridges” _ 18 1  bales 

Domine  Place  - “Barwick” _ 17 1  “ 

Spring  Creek  Place - “Matt” _ 115  “ 

“  “  “  “Morris” _ 78  “ 

Jackson  Place  _ 116  “ 

Total  on  four  places _ 661  “ 

Our  share  of  the  Scrutchins  place _ 27  “ 

_ 688  “ 

To  Barwick  and  Employees _ 14  “ 


Entire  crop  on  five  places _ 702  “ 

If  I  buy  anything  at  the  Liverpool  sale,  I  will  write  you 
before  I  leave  Americus. 


1.  1.  e.,  tresh  pork. 
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Tell  Mother,  we  will  be  fixed  up  comfortably  by  the 
time  I  come  to  Macon  and  we  would  like  for  her  to  return 
with  me  and  pay  us  a  visit  at  our  country  homt.  I  think 
the  trip  and  change  would  do  her  good.  Wilson  runs'  pret¬ 
ty  wild  out  here,  and  she  will  think  more  than  ever  that  he 
needs  training  at  her  hands. 

If  you  have  not  traded  the  gray  mare  off,  suppose  you 
send  her  back  for  me  to  use  her  in  the  plough.  I  am  going 
to  break  some  colts  of  Lamar’s^  and  mine  and  plough  them 
to  help  out,  there  are  four  that  can  be  ploughed  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  not  hurt  them,  they  will  be  the  same  age  the  gray 
mare  was  when  I  commenced  to  plough  her. 

P.  S.  We  have  had  such  bad  weather  that  there  has  been 
little  or  nothing  done  on  the  plantations  yet.  All  hands  will 
get  regularly  to  work  ploughing  next  week  if  the  weather 
is  good.  We  had  a  pretty  heavy  snow  for  this  part  of  the 
world  the  other  day.  Wednesday,  the  thermometer  in  the 
house  was  22  and  outdoors  18,  that  is  as  cold  as  It  was  ever 
known  here,  it  is  pretty  cold  yet,  but  nothing  like  the  above. 

L.  O.  WASHINGTON*  TO  HOWELL  COBB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  21,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  June  5th.,  and  the  article  it 
enclosed  both  of  which  I  read  with  interest.  I  suppose  you 
will  readily  accept  as  one  excuse  for  delay  in  reply  that  I 
have  been  making  a  hard  fight  for  your  people  who  are  in 
prison  and  the  jaws  of  the  military.  I  have  been  not  mere¬ 
ly  writting  In  our  papers  but  have  also  managed  to  induce 
nearly  all  the  Radical  correspondents  here  to  be  neutral  or 
help  us,  and  besides  this  I  have  done  no  light  amount  of 
work  every  day. 

I  think  the  Chase  movement  has  done  us  a  good  deal  of 


1.  Ha].  Lamar  Cobb,  soa  of  Howell  Cobb. 

2.  Editor  of  The  Intelligencer. 
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harm.  The  N.  Y.  World  has  gone  into  it  and  come  out 
for  negro  suffrage  and  accepting  the  state  organizations  in 
the  South  as  finalities.  Now,  they  drop  Chase  but  stick  to 
their  heresies.  The  Chase  men  have  money,  are  ready  to 
use  it ;  but  I  don’t  think  they  can  do  much.  The  movement 
has  irritated  many  sound  men,  and  led  them  to  favor  Pen* 
dleton  as  the  best  way  to  crush  it. 

I  am  afraid  to  enter  the  race  without  a  military  man  to 
offset  Grant.  We  may  need  to  have  one.  There  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  Buncombe  about  Grant’s  war  record  and  we 
must  offset  it,  equal  them  on  that  point,  and  beat  them  on 
the  other.  Hence,  I  go  for  Hancock,  or  Blair,  or  McClel¬ 
lan.  If  a  civilian  be  taken  up  perhaps  Hendricks  would  be 
most  available.  Location  good  too. 

Johnson’s  name  will  be  presented  and  I  do  not  see  how 
our  Southern  delegates  can  refuse  him  a  complimentary 
vote.  He  has  been  our  friend  and  we  must  not  appear  un¬ 
grateful.  His  continued  friendship  up  to  the  4th.  of 
March  is  very  essential  to  us.  Virginia  and  Georgia  will 
both  require  his  action  to  help  us  out  of  scrapes. 

I  think  there  are  two  great  issues  on  which  we  can  ral¬ 
ly  the  Northern  masses  and  win  if  our  candidates  and  plat¬ 
form  give  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  be  attended. 

1.  “A  white  man’s  government,*’  the  most  popular  rallying 
cry  we  can  have. 

2.  Reform  in  the  Executive  Dept.,  Congress,  and  State 
Legislatures,  retrenchment  and  reduced  taxation.  Extirpa¬ 
tion  of  corruption,  etc. 

We  must  be  able  to  promise  these  things.  I  dont  think 
with  a  platform  or  candidate  dubious  about  negro  sufrage 
we  can  touch  bottom.  We  will  have  a  bolt  if  we  dodge  the 
issue,  and  it  will  lose  us  the  election.  But  I  think  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  manage  wisely  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  them. 
I  hope  to  see  you  in  New  York. 
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JAMES  JACKSON  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB 

Macon,  Feby.  22,  1869. 

My  dear  Cousin: 

Often  since  the  death  of  Cousin  Howell, ‘  my  heart  has 
said  to  me,  “write  to  Cousin  Mary  Ann”,  yet  as  often  the 
reply  of  my  judgement  has  been  “You  were  with  her  in  the 
first  great  outpouring  of  her  grief,’  you  met  her  at  Union 
Point,  what  good  can  be  done  by  writing”.  Yet  now, 
feeling  it  to  be  my  duty  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  cousin,  on 
another  subject  I  must  say  a  word  about  him  who  was  the 
best  friend  and  the  noblest  specimen  of  our  fallen  humanity 
I  have  ever  known. 

On  one  subject,  and  one  only,  he  talked  to  me  as  he  did 
not  talk  to  you,  and  his  silence  upon  it  to  you  Is  but  one 
other  proof  of  his  devotion  to  you.  That  subject  was  the 
doubt  that  long  harassed  him  about  the  Divinity  of  our 
Savior.  He  often  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  worlds 
jostle  your  faith  nor  have  his  children  for  one  moment 
doubt  his  entire  faith  in  all  the  scriptures  of  God.  He 
knew  your  devotion  to  him,  your  confidence  in  his  judge¬ 
ment,  your  faith  In  his  integrity,  and  he  was  fearful  lest  he 
might  be  the  means  of  insinuating  his  own  doubts  into  your 
mind.  Besides,  he  told  me  he  knew  how  miserable  it  would 
make  you  to  think  that  he  entertained  those  doubts,  and  to 
spare  you  this  unhappiness,  his  lips  were  sealed  upon  the 
subject  while  In  your  presence.  He  has  often  told  me  that 
he  would  give  anything  for  your  faith  and  trust  in  Christ, 
as  God  In  the  Besh,  and  your  confidence  in  our  blessed 
Lord;  and  the  illustration  of  that  confidence  which  he  saw 
so  constantly  and  unobtrusively  exhibited  by  you  in  the 
home  circle  told  powerfully  upon  his  strong  Intellect,  and 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  working  out  the  happy  result 
of  his  conversion  and  preparation  for  death.  My  dear 
cousin,  I  write  what  I  know,  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  twin 
brother  to  me,  and  opened  his  whole  heart  to  me.  Another 


1.  Oobb  died  suddenly,  October  9,  1868,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York. 
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reason  of  his  silence  upon  this  subject  in  the  home  circle 
was  his  fear  that  some  of  his  dear  children  might  imbibe 
his  opinions  and  be  led  into  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty 
which  so  much  perplexed  and  annoyed  him.  Another  proof 
of  that  firmness  of  purpose  and  self  denial,  which  so  much 
distinguished  him,  especially  when  in  bearing  the  burden 
alone,  he  felt  that  he  was  lifting  it  from  the  shoulders  of 
those  he  loved  most . 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


N ew  Viewpoints  in  American  History.  By  Arthur  Meier 
Schlesinger.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922- 
XIV,  299  pp.) 

Progress  is  said  to  be  the  law  of  life;  and  this  should  be 
no  less  true  in  the  profession  or  occupation  than  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  body.  New  inventions  and  discoveries  have  proclaimed 
the  advancement  of  the  sciences;  the  more  prosaic  business 
of  ferreting  out  and  interpreting  the  past  has  had  no  press 
agent.  But  nevertheless,  the  leaven  of  honest  and  reason¬ 
ing  inquiry  has  been  working,  and  some  of  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  the  historians  for  the  past  quarter  century 
are  here  set  forth  in  this  book  under  review.  True  enough 
these  discoveries  are  not  to  be  seen  so  much  in  the  technique 
or  methods  of  research  or  writing  history,  as  in  the  new 
points  of  view  that  have  been  evolved.  Influences  that  have 
played  important  parts  in  our  past  have  long  remained  un¬ 
noted  and  apparently  unknown.  It  has  been  only  in  the 
present  generation  that  the  importance  of  the  West  in  our 
history  has  come  to  be  generally  appreciated.  But  the 
spirit  of  research  among  the  present  historians  bids  fair  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  guest  for  those  elements 
which  must  be  judiciously  combined  in  their  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  if  our  past  as  well  as  our  present  is  to  be  truly  inter¬ 
preted. 

The  author  of  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History  has 
viewed  the  work  of  the  many  investigators  and  with  skill 
put  together  their  findings  and  interpreted  them  for  those, 
who  have  not  had  the  time  or  inclination  to  read  the  many 
monographic  contributions.  Such  subjects  as  the  influence 
of  immigration,  geographic  factors,  chapters.  Among  the 
and  women  are  treated  in  separate  chapters.  Among  the 
other  topics  are:  The  Decline  of  Aristocracy  in  America; 
Radicalism  and  Conservatism  in  American  History;  The 
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American  Revolution;  The  State  Rights  Fetish;  The  Found¬ 
ations  of  the  Modern  Era;  and  the  Riddle  of  the  Parties. 

Honest  doubts  there  might  be  concerning  the  relative 
importance  of  different  factors;  but  none  can  there  be  con¬ 
cerning  the  proposition  that  all  of  these  are  at  least  im¬ 
portant.  Some  viewpoints  that  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
developed  will  undoubtedly  be  eventually  recognized  as  be¬ 
ing  as  important  as  many  others. 

One  who  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  historical  de¬ 
velopments  is  not  very  likely  to  disagree  with  the  main  con¬ 
tentions  of  this  book,  although  one  may  not  likely  agree 
with  every  statement.  Professor  Schlesinger  has  performed 
a  real  service  in  bringing  together  and  making  a  synthesis 
in  one  volume  of  these  new  and  refreshing  viewpoints. 

E.  M.  C. 

Chronicles  of  Chicora  Wood.  By  Elizabeth  W.  Allston 
Pringle.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1922.  IX, 
366  pp.  $3.00.) 

This  is  a  delightfully  written  book,  recounting  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author,  a  lady  of  the  Old  Regime  in  the 
South.  The  daughter  of  an  ante-bellum  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  she  saw  the  beautiful  side  of  Southern  society  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  and  here  portrays  it  in  a  most  engag¬ 
ing  way  in  her  light  reminiscences.  The  glory  that  was 
once  Charleston’s  is  made  to  live  again:  the  stately  homes 
along  the  Battery;  the  wealthy  and  cultured  families, 
whose  social  connections  extended  north  as  far  as  New¬ 
port,  and  whose  education  was  likely  to  be  finished  in  Paris 
or  Heidelberg ;  gay  parties  and  gorgeous  dresses.  Charles¬ 
ton  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  at  this  time  to  the  rice 
district  for  which  it  was  an  outlet;  indeed,  many  of  the 
families  that  made  Charleston  the  city  that  it  was,  were  rice 
planters.  The  method  of  cultivating  the  land  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  large  rice  plantation,  with  its  many  slaves  and  its 
flatboats  on  the  sluggish  river,  are  described. 
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The  blighting  effects  of  war  and  reconstruction  are  brief¬ 
ly  but  intimately  and  vividly  set  forth.  The  silver  and 
whatever  else  that  could  be  gathered  up  were  hurriedly 
buried,  on  the  news  that  Sherman  was  approaching.  Horses 
were  driven  by  faithful  slaves  into  the  swamps  and  the  in¬ 
accessible  places.  The  pestilence  passed  and  left  in  its  track 
carcasses  of  cattle  and  swine,  the  result  of  unbridled  and 
wanton  destructivness ;  the  once  luxurious  homes  in  ashes 
or  with  their  windows  and  doors  smashed  out  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  broken  up;  poverty-stricken  and  frightened  people, 
who  had  the  day  before  known  no  want,  and  what  was  even 
a  greater  calamity,  a  sullen  and  suspicious  disposition  in 
the  erstwhile  slaves,  their  minds  poisoned  by  the  invader. 

As  a  picture  of  a  very  restricted  side  of  the  ante-bellum 
South,  the  book  is  delightfully  true — and  this  is  all  that  it 
purports  to  be.  But,  of  course,  as  a  true  picture  of  the 
whole  Southern  fabric  it  is  entirely  inadequate. 

E.  M.C. 

A  History  of  Rome  and  Floyd  County,  Georgia.  By 
George  Magruder  Battey,  Jr.,  (Atlanta:  The  Webb  and 
Vary  Company  1922,  pp.  640.) 

This  volume  which  includes  “numerous  incidents  of  more 
than  local  interest’’  covers  the  period  from  1540  to  1922. 
The  author  begins  with  the  legend  of  De  Soto’s  visit  in 
1540,  and  traces  the  history  of  this  section  of  the  State 
through  the  period  of  Indian  occupation  and  removal  and 
the  later  periods  of  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Since  Rome 
is  located  in  the  northern  section  of  Georgia  and  therefore 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country  it  is  very  proper 
that  some  attention  should  be  devoted  in  the  early  chapters 
to  the  Cherokees.  There  was  an  important  meeting  of  the 
Cherokees  at  Rome  when  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
these  Indians  from  the  State  was  being  agitated  at  which 
time,  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees  spoke. 

The  principle  incidents  of  the  period  preceding  the  Civil 
War  and  the  persons  in  Rome  and  Floyd  County  are  dis- 
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cussed  at  some  length.  The  part  taken  by  Rome  and  Floyd 
County  in  the  Civil  War  is  given  considerable  attention. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  anecdotes  reminiscences,  encyclopedia  of  Rome 
and  Floyd  County,  items  from  the  press  regarding  Rome  and 
Floyd  County,  poetry  and  the  cemetery  records. 

The  author  has  undoubtedly  devoted  much  time  to  col¬ 
lecting  the  information  which  he  has  compressed  into 
this  volume.  This  review  can  only  contain  a  brief  mention 
of  certain  of  the  more  important  things  to  be  found  there. 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  refer  to  a  variety 
of  persons,  incidents,  events  and  places. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  service  thus  rendered 
by  the  author  may  indicate  to  others  in  every  county  of  the 
State  that  a  similar  service  might  be  rendered. 

P.  S.  F. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GEORGIA  HISTOR¬ 
ICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  a  recent  meeting  the  curators  of  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society,!  Major  Wm.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Society.  The  managing 
editor  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  desires  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Society  upon  its  good  fortune  in  securing  the 
services  of  Major  Gordon. 

The  following  comment  appeared  in  the  Savannah  Press 
of  Dec.  22,  1922. 

“The  election  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Gordon  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  means  much  for  that 
organization.  Mr.  Gordon  is  an  enthusiast  about  libraries. 
He  has  worked  in  libraries  in  New  York,  Washington,  and 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  is  convinced  that  the  splendid 
storehouse  of  historical  and  valuable  volumes  in  this  city 
should  be  made  available  to  the  people,  and  speaks  confi¬ 
dently  of  making  the  library  on  Gaston  street  really  an  ad¬ 
dendum  to  the  Public  Library  on  Bull  street. 

“The  Georgia  Historical  Society  not  only  publishes  a 
quarterly  review,  assembling  valuable  papers  and  preserv¬ 
ing  useful  information,  but  houses  in  its  collection  old  and 
valuable  publications  which  are  not  always  appreciated  or 
enjoyed  by  the  people.  There  cannot  be  too  many  libraries 
in  Savannah*  and  the  Historical  Society  is  really  more  con¬ 
venient  to  the  business  part  of  town  than  the  Public  Library 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

“Mr.  Gordon,  not  only  as  a  director  of  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  but  as  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Sodety, 
is  able  to  develop  his  ideas  about  making  the  latter  an  aux¬ 
iliary  and  annex  of  the  circulating  library  on  thirty-sixth 
street.  In  the  circumstances  no  better  selection  could  have 
been  made.  He  will  occupy  the  place  of  president,  not  as 
an  empty  honor,  but  as  a  real  working  factor,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  he  will  develop  the  important  possessions 
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of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  as  a  real  asset  to  Savan¬ 
nah  and  to  the  State. 

“Hodgson  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  on  Gaston  and  Whitaker  streets,  will  be  opened  for 
use  as  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library,  according  to  Major 
W.  W.  Gordon,  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  member  of  the  Public  Library  board. 

“The  large  hall  of  the  Historical  ^ciety  is  not  being 
used  by  the  public  even  though  the  need  of  a  public  reading 
hall  is  felt  in  this  populated  residence  section,’  said  Major 
Gordon.  ‘By  having  a  branch  of  the  library  we  could  open 
the  large  hall  and  serve  the  people  of  this  section  by  putting 
them  in  contact  with  the  books  and  periodicals  of  the  large 
library.’ 

“The  library  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  will  also 
be  open  to  the  public. 

“By  opening  two  such  sub-stations  in  the  city  the  Public 
Library  has  already  served  a  larger  public  and  the  opening 
of  Hodgson  Hall  addition  is  hailed  with  interest.  On6 
sub-station  already  opened  is  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
and  the  other  is  on  Waters  avenue. 

“The  scope  of  a  resolution  to  be  presented  at  the  library 
board  meeting  this  evening  is  that  a  direct  messenger  service 
be  maintained  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  branch 
libraries  thus  insuring  prompt  service. 

“According  to  the  authorities  of  the  Georgia  State  His¬ 
torical  SocietyHodgson  Hall  has  always  been  accessible. 
The  public  has  not  shown  interest  and  with  the  opening  of 
the  branch  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  attract  the  reading  public 
that  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.” 


